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THE LITTLE PEOPLES. 
The Pharaohs trampled on us in their 
day, 
As slaves we trod the streets of 
Babylon, 
The Roman Eagles found in us their 
prey, 
Yet we remain, and all our lords 
are gone. 


Innumerable as the starry host, 
Or sand of the sea_ shore, 
Persian came; 
We met him undismayed by threat 
and boast, 
And flung him back to ruin and to 
shame. 


Between the brimming sea and level 
land, 
We learned the secret of the strong 
and free, 
Not Philip’s might, not Alva’s ruthless 
hand, 
Could rob us of our birthright— 
liberty. 


the 


And ye, O few in numbers, great of 
heart! 
In you hath glowed once more the 


undying flame, 
Loss, anguish, death itself, have been 
your part, 
Loss could not daunt you, death nor 
anguish tame. 


In you the heroic past hath lived 
again, 
Through you the days to come shall 
fairer be, 
Nor one of all your brave have fallen 
in vain, 
O little people of the Northern sea! 
B. Paul Neuman. 


The Spectator. 


GIVE ME TO WRITE OF SIMPLE 
THINGS. 
Give me to write of simple things, 
Babes of the heart-imaginings: 
Mine be the fairy-sandalled song, 
Gossamer-dight as it trips along. 
Give me to sing of a little child, 
With laughing eyes and ringlets wild, 
Playing mid sunbeams on the grass, 
Chasing the butterflies as they pass, 
Gleefully picking with chubby hand 
The daisies adorning that babyland. 


The Little Peoples, etc. 


Give me to sing of the little waves 

That softly ripple in sandy caves. 

Give me to sing of my tiny boat 

With the milk-white sail, as it lies 

afloat, 

‘neath the moon, by the rocks 

below 

Where the mirror-like waters ebb and 
flow. 

Give me to sing of the tranquil hour 

When midnight comes with soothing 
dower 

Of elfin fancies wandering by 

To the bourn of dreamland tenderly. 

And give me to sing at last of love: 

But not of the passion that soars 
above 

To flash like a meteor through the sky, 

But of love that prospers playfully: 

Of love that comes to a dainty maid, 

And a boy who is bold yet half afraid, 

Who woos with laughter and wins a 
kiss 

Whilst her love is yet but a chrysalis. 

The simplest songs give me, O Muse, 

Whatever other men may choose. 

The English Review. Percy Thomas. 


Still 


IN TIME OF WAR. 

I dreamed (God pity babes at play) 
How I should love past all romance, 
And how to him beloved should say, 

As heroes’ women say, perchance, 

When the deep drums awake— 
“Go forth: do gloriously for my 

dear sake.” 


But now I render, blind with fear, 
No lover made of dreams, but You, 
O You—so commonplace, so dear, 
So knit with all I am or do! 
Now, braver thought I lack: 
Only God bring you back—God 
bring you back! 
Lesbia Thanet. 
The Bookman. 


PERVERSE YE MOURN. 
Perverse ye mourn, He is not far 
away! 
Thin is the veil though wrought with 
closest art! 
Hush! hush! any day, any day— 
The veil may part. 
Florence Hayllar. 
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AMERICA AND HER IMPENDING DUTY. 


The “innocent bystander,” or in 
other words the neutral nation of to- 
day, is getting restless. Protests and 
counter protests from  belligerents; 
notifications of mined areas here, dan- 
gerous ocean tracks there; the decla- 
ration of “blockades” that do not 
blockade; the free passage of one 
neutral ship and the destruction or 
seizure of another, both sailing to the 
same points of the compass and carry- 
ing identical cargoes, have involved the 
matter of the navigation of the high 
seas in inextricable tangle. 

Yesterday the Wilhelmina was to go 
free, to-day she is to be a naval prize, 
and to-morrow she may be torpedoed 
without warning and sent to the bot- 
tom, her crew with her. The Dacia 
sails and does not sail. Her fate is 
settled before she has weighed anchor, 
sometimes one way and sometimes an- 
other. 

In a prominent British review Eng- 
lishmen are warned to the effect that 
“we have a powerful and unsym- 
pathetic rival in the United States, 
and the sooner we realize that fact 
without sentimentality the better,” and 
at the same time the German news- 
papers are lashing themselves into 
fury in abuse of the American people 
because of their openly expressed sym- 
pathy for England and her Allies, and 
the material assistance given daily to 
the enemies of Germany. An Ameri- 
can may easily be forgiven considera- 
ble perplexity under these circum- 
stances as to just where he stands, 
what his rights as a neutral amount 
to, and as to whether, in view of the 
outspoken suspicions of those he sym- 
pathizes with and those who berate 
him for lack of same, he had better 
not steer a course he may deem most 
advantageous to humanity as a whole 


and to American interests in particu- 
lar, and let it go at that. 

The earlier decision of the neutral 
nations to prevent the spread of the 
conflagration beyond the borders of 
the countries now at war will, at the 
present rate of the progress of events, 
soon become an impossible position. The 
ueutrality of all nations is rapidly be- 
ing weakened by the deadly fumes of 
the shells from the guns of the com- 
batants. The violation of all the best 
instincts of humanity, the wholesale 
destruction of human life, the appalling 
wastage of the world’s wealth and 
economic strength is sparing no com- 
munity, however remote from the scene 
of conflict. 

At this moment a discussion as to 
the actual causes of the war 
is irrelevant, and the placing of 
the blame for its beginning may 
be left to the future. The question 
that confronts the world, and no neu- 
tral is free from responsibility in the 
matter of an answer, is how best to 
stop this war and stop it so effectively 
that the world will be freed from the 
danger of any immediate recurrence of 
another outbreak of such stupendous 
and criminal folly. 

It is impossible to define in detail 
the present relations between the 
United States and any one of the bel- 
ligerents. The events of each succeed- 
ing day bring a new phase of either 
irritation or friendliness. In the 
United States fierce controversies rage ; 
enormous crowds watch the news bul- 
letins; racial sympathies or prejudice 
sever old friendships and create new 
animosities; the lives and affairs of 
the whole nation have been put out 
of joint by the armed controversy 
which rages in Europe. In France all 
Frenchmen think alike. In England 
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ali Englishmen have but one point of 
view, and in Germany and Austria the 
people are equally united. In the neu- 
tral countries, the integrity of these 
nations not being threatened, those 
who think one way are free to dispute 
with those who think another, and in 
no neutral territory is sentiment 
unanimous except that there exists a 
universal feeling of grief and horror 
zt the slaughter, and indignation at 
the violent interruption of that legiti- 
mate pursuit of peace, happiness, and 
prosperity to which humanity is en- 
titled. 

The situation as it stands to-day has 
passed the point of possible analysis, 
and generalizations are all that re 
main. The so-called “American Note” 
to Great Britain was received with dis- 
favor by Englishmen, and Germans 
howled with delight. The letter of 
the American Secretary of State to 
Senator Stone, defining the neutrality 
of the United States, was acclaimed 
with satisfaction in England and was 
received in Germany with howls of 
rage, the charge being made that it 
might have been dictated by the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Washington. 

Up to the present time the position 
of the Washington Government as the 
representative of a neutral nation has 
been irreproachable, except in a single 
instance. Many Americans believe, and 
with much reason, that all neutral na- 
tions should have at least recorded 
a protest against the violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium; that is, 
all nations signatory te the interna- 
tional recognition of such neutrality. 
Even this, however, may be looked 
upon as a controversial matter by 
some. Certain injudicious regulations 
and decisions have been made at Wash- 
ington, notably the holding private of 
the invoices of cargoes of outgoing 
vessels until thirty days after sailing, 
this leading most naturally to the sus- 
picion as to character and destination 


of the goods so exported and stimu- 
lating a closer supervision of ocean 
business by those who have the power 
of search upon the high seas. Such 
matters as these, however, have been 
minor mistakes of administration and 
no great moral principles of interna- 
tional law or policy were involved. 
Where experience demonstrated their 
uselessness or their inadvisability they 
have been promptly rescinded. 

The nations now neutral which are 
most closely concerned with the war 
are the United States, Italy, Roumania, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. These countries may be said 
to have, more than others, a most vital 
interest in the conduct and the outcome 
of the struggle. All nations of the 
earth, however, have a common and 
lively interest from humanitarian and 
financial points of view in the coming 
of an early peace. The United States 
is the only country among those men- 
tioned as most closely concerned which 
has no possible territorial interests to 
serve by standing aloof or by entering 
the arena. No good can come to Amer- 
ica out of this war, excepting that 
profit which will accrue to all nations 
by reason of the coming of peace, 
through the resumption of the usual 
activities of the human race. In its 
efforts to pacify neutrals the German 
Government has so qualified its de- 
crees as to allow for “explanations.” 
When breadstuffs were taken over by 
the German Government it was an- 
nounced that this did not apply to car- 
goes shipped in by neutrals subse 
quent to the decree. When a “block- 
ade” of England was declared it was 
announced that this did not apply to 
the coming and going of neutral vessels 
carrying foodstuffs for non-combatants. 
In other words, the “blockade” was no 
blockade at all, nor did it signify a 
new departure, for from the beginning 
of the war Germany has attempted to 
do, and with some minor success, what 











she now declares she intends to do 
after a given date. 

It is not to be supposed that British 
transports have been allowed to land 
their daily quota of troops and supplies 
upon the shores of France through 
any restraint on the part of the Ger- 
man Navy. A bluff is a telling piece 
of strategy in a poker game where the 
ecards are hidden, but in a naval war 
the cards are on the table and the pos- 
sibility of bluff is largely eliminated. 
The British Admiralty warns neutral 
shipping to avoid the northern route 
as dangerous. The German Admiralty 
warns neutral shipping to avoid any 
other route by reason of German sub- 
marine patrol of certain waters. In 
other words, the British Admiralty 
says, don’t go to the north for fear of 
German mines, and the German Admir- 
alty says do not go by the English 
Channel for fear of “mistakes” which 
might be made by German submarines. 
The British Admiralty offers a safe 
conduct through the English Channel 
so far as mines are concerned, whereas 
the German Admiralty merely warns 
all neutrals that all navigation is un- 
safe for ships, cargoes, and crews. 

The high seas are as much the prop- 
erty of the neutral as they are of the 
combatant, and a neutral is well within 
its rights in demanding safety for non- 
contraband commerce outside of terri- 
torial waters. The situation which has 
arisen is defined in law as an “intol- 
erable condition,” explained by Elihu 
Root as once applied to Cuba, and 
which brought about the war between 
Spain and the United States. The 
present intolerable condition which ex- 
ists in Europe is far greater in its ex- 
tent and far more intolerable than the 
world has long believed possibly could 
come about. 

The nations of the world now neu- 
tral hold the balance of power for a 
speedy termination of this condition. 
It is a grave responsibility, and the 
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major part of this responsibility rests 
upon the United States, Italy, Rou- 
mania, Holland, and the Baltic coun- 
tries. There is little doubt but that 
the combined intervention of the now 
neutral countries on the side of the 
seven Allies would stop the war if not 
immediately within a very short time. 
It is not an occasion for academic pro- 
tests, but a display of force that will 
indicate prompt and effective action. 
No verbal protest would be at all ef- 
fective. To take the part of Germany 
would but increase the area of the dis- 
turbance and multiply present horrors 
indefinitely, even if such a thing were 
conceivable. 

Germany has declared that all inter- 
national agreements are worthless in 
her present extremity; her policy of 
“frightfulness” has been, and is to be, 
still further applied to non-combatants 
and neutrals as well as to her mili- 
tant enemies. Those who are in truth 
neutrals in their attitude towards the 
war, and even those who look with not 
unfriendly eye upon Germany and the 
German people, are now in the position 
of a man with a friend who has run 
amok, and it is not an act of unfriend- 
liness to such a person to sit upon his 
head until reason resumes its sway and 
he is no longer a danger to humanity 
and its civilization. 

It is more than possible that imme- 
diate difficulties might be safely tided 
over, leaving the neutral nations as 
they are listed to-day, still anxious ob- 
servers of hostilities, but it is equally 
probable, in fact almost inevitable, that 
new situations will arise which will 
continually aggravate the present in- 
tolerable position of the population of 
the world. We are promised the par- 
ticipation of Roumania in the war in a 
few weeks. That Italy will be able to 
withstand the strain of neutrality to 
the bitter end seems improbable, and 
to the north of Belgium and Germany 
the neutral nations are lying on their 
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arms awaiting a possible call to a de- 
fence of their own territory and per- 
sonal rights. Germany is the only 
threat to this territory or to these 
rights, hence it must be against Ger- 
many these countries will fall into line 
if they are to abandon their present 
uncomfortable, though ostensibly neu- 
tral position. 

It was the blowing up of the United 
States war vessel Maine which precipi- 
tated the American war against Spain. 
The Spanish Government was unques- 
tionably guiltless of any complicity in 
this disaster, in fact it was probably 
an accident rather than the result of 
any deliberate act. Up to the moment 
of this explosion the American Govern- 
ment had strong hopes of obtaining 
freedom for Cuba without resort to 
armed force, but this disaster to one 
of the American battleships while in 
Spanish waters and under most sus- 
picious circumstances so inflamed the 
anger of the American people that war 
became inevitable. 

Germany has admitted the danger to 
American ships through her submarine 
war and her policy of “frightfulness.” 
The likelihood of some such disaster to 
an American vessel is far greater to- 
day than it was under the conditions 
prevailing in 1898 in West Indian 
waters. No man can say just what 
would happen in America should an 
American vessel be sunk by a German 
submarine, even by “mistake,” or even 
if a British Atlantic liner carrying 
mostly American passengers and mails 
were to go to the bottom without 
adequate safety being assured to 
American lives and _ property. It 
would not be an occasion for apology 
or indemnity, for nothing of that 
kind would satisfy a nation already 
aroused to a dangerous pitch of 
excitement. 

History has recorded the political 
effect of sudden and violent psycho- 
logical waves, which have at times 


swept the American continent much 
after the fashion of hurricanes, 
sweeping all temporizing, opportunism, 
and conservatism before them. In a 
government by the people all barri- 
cades erected to check popular out- 
bursts are swept aside, and feelings are 
quickly expressed in actions. In some 
ways and at times Americans are ap- 
parently slow to realize that it is their 
own status which is involved in what 
may appear, superficially at least, to be 
a purely foreign controversy; but once 
this realization dawns upon the Ameri- 
can mind there is no force strong 
enough to withstand the pressure of 
popular demand. 

There is no question but that there 
are more Americans, unhyphenated, 
who endorse Theodore Roosevelt’s de- 
nunciation of President Wilson and his 
party for omitting to protest against 
the violation of the neutrality of Bel- 
gium than there are who remain con- 
tent with the sphinx-like silence of the 
Washington Government anent these 
matters; but in America, as in Eng- 
land, the people are willing in times 
of national stress to subordinate their 
own personal beliefs to a support of 
the political party in power. It is also 
recognized that Roosevelt is attempt- 
ing to advance the cause of the politi- 
cal Opposition by his criticism of a 
democratic President ; hence many who 
may agree with him refuse to assist 
openly in playing his political game, 
especially as it would avail little to 
complain of the President’s action, or 
lack of action, at this stage over mat- 
ters now pertaining to the first part of 
the war. 

Should the American flag, American 
lives, and American property be need- 
lessly sacrificed in the weeks or months 
to come it will result in the formation 
of a definitely defined and organized 
war party within the United States 
which will find its spokesman in the 
person of Theodore Roosevelt, and the 











older party lines will disappear for the 
time at least. President Wilson was 
elected by a minority vote. He repre- 
sents a party which is in the minority 
at the polls. The only chance for the 
continued success of the Democrats lies 
in @ divided opposition such as placed 
them in power in 1913. 

A war issue would prove a powerful 
solvent for the opposition, and it could 
mean but one thing—aid to England 
and her Allies. It is already signifi- 
cant that the giving of such aid has 
been advocated not only by individuals 
in private life but by astute politicians, 
and of them all Roosevelt stands head 
and shoulders above the crowd in 
political ability, experience, adroitness, 
and courage. No politician of note has 
as yet suggested aid for Germany; the 
most that has been advocated is such 
a neutrality as would militate against 
Germany’s enemies in their control of 
the high seas. To those familiar with 
American politics this situation in it- 
self would be sufficient evidence to the 
effect that the sympathies of the Amer- 
ican nation as a whole are with those 
fighting against any possible extension 
of German “kultur.” 

The American people are generous 
and humane. The cause of Belgium 
has made enormous appeal to Amer- 
ican sympathies. For weeks past the 
American people have been feeding 
the non-combatant population of Bel- 
gium to the extent of two million 
sterling each month. It is a very 
grave question whether this was the 
part of wisdom, or even a true charity, 
for such action could but prolong the 
war. For obvious reasons England 
could not refuse to let food for the 


Beigians pass her fleet, though it 
would have been better’ military 
strategy had she done so. Germany 


naturally welcomed such a move, as 
it allowed all of ‘her own stores to 
be used for the German Army, and 
made possible « more vigorous com- 
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mandeering of Belgian supplies wher- 
ever found. 

If the Belgians had not been fed by 
America, Germany would have been 
forced to feed them herself, if only in 
self-protection, and not through con- 
sideration for the population of an in- 
vaded country. “Frightfulness” does 
not extend to the allowing of illness 
and death among thousands of civil- 
ians in territory occupied by armies, 
and in towns in which a German 
organization of industry is being 
attempted, for selfish reasons, if for no 
others. The saying of it may sound 
cold-blooded, but it is undeniable that 
in permitting the feeding of the Bel- 
gian people, England, through feelings 
of humanity, ignored her own interests, 
and America directly contributed to 
the strengthening of the German Army 
commissary, and thus to the prolonga- 
tion of the war. It is an almost in- 
credible situation where the neutral 
population of the world, with the con- 
sent of the belligerents, supports the 
stricken people of a fighting area to the 
advantage of one side of the con- 
troversy. 

The time is coming soon, however, 
when it will be impossible for America 
to send food to supply this vast de- 
mand; in fact, it is already decreas- 
ing, and as times get harder in America 
—as they will—and as food increases 
in price, it will be impossible to collect 
enough to go on with the work on any 
such scale as at present. If the war 
cecntinues for long America will not be 
able to keep up her charitable work, 
and the Belgians, if the Germans con- 
tinue to occupy their country, will be 
allowed to feed themselves or be fed 
by the German Government, at least 
after a fashion, as they would have 
been had America not come to their 
relief. This is only one of the re- 
markable situations which have arisen 
out of this most extraordinary war. 
There are no precedents, therefore, no 
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set rules of conduct to govern humanity 
in the many situations which have 
come about in this the beginning of 
the twentieth century, excepting those 
which may be evolved out of the rec- 
ognized principles which govern the re- 
lations of man to man among the 
highly civilized. 

The martyrdom of the Belgian nation 
upon the altar of freedom appeals to 
every American whose ancestors fought 
first for independence and then for 
national union. It will for all time 
turn the scale of genuine American 
opinion against the people who cru- 
cified a peaceful and wunaggressive 
nation in the carrying out of a military 
plan that has proved a most colossal 
strategic blunder, hence a supreme 
cruelty without a shadow of justifica- 
tion. The neutral countries so closely 
concerned with the conduct and the 
outcome of the war would not have a 
difficult task should they now take up 
the honorable burden of assisting to 
bring peace to the world. The armies 
of Italy, Roumania, and Holland would 
suffice upon land as reinforcements to 
the Allies. America could not send an 
army of her own in time to be of avail, 
but she has an able fleet which would 
add to the effectiveness of sea control. 

The Fortnightly Review. 


America’s practical control of the bulk 
of imported supplies would be enor- 
mously useful, and the mere fact of 
her decision to aid in hastening the 
end of hostilities would bring that end 
much nearer. 

American intervention would lead to 
a much more speedy and complete re- 
lief for Belgium than what is now be- 
ing done, and it would in reality be 
but an extension of a policy which dic- 
tates the dispatch of food to that 
stricken country. It would, however, 
mean something more than temporary 
relief—it would mean the speedy re- 
habilitation of the entire Belgian 
nation. 

By word and deed Germany has in 
effect declared war upon the whole 
world, and it is time the world took 
this declaration seriously and accepted 
the challenge. A single act of unpro- 
voked violence against America will 
quickly disclose what already exists, 
but which has not yet found adequate 
expression by reason of the political 
temporizing of those in power, a will- 
ingness on the part of the American 
people to assume their share of the re- 
sponsibility which civilization imposes 
upon communities which claim its 
possession. 

James Davenport Whelpley. 





A PITEOUS STORY. 


AERScHOT, AUGUST 1914. 

In the “grand place” of Aerschot 
(it is a small town of some six to 
seven thousand inhabitants) there 
stands, or rather stood, a confectioner’s 
shop, where a young married couple 
were living at the beginning of Au- 
gust 1914. They had one child, a boy, 
of a year old, petit Jean by name, and 
there were three servants in the house 
besides. The shop had one of the best 
positions in the town, being between 
the chief hotel and the Librairie, and 


exactly opposite to the big pump, round 
which every evening many of the 
women of the place met to gossip and 
draw water ; consequently it did a good 
business. 

Aerschot had heard the sound of the 
guns before August 19. The Belgians 
had fought a rear-guard action outside, 
and had retreated through the town 
on their way to Malines and Louvain; 
but it was not till that fatal Tuesday 
that they had seen the Germans face 
to face, and it was with great anxiety 











that the people awaited the occupation. 
They were totally defenceless small 
provincials, and had in all probability 
not a weapon among them. 

The Germans came in the morning; 
they appeared at first sight orderly 
and quiet, and the curiosity of the 
Flemish women brought them into the 
street to see the entrance. 

Then the order came that the chief 
men of the place were to go to the 
Burgomaster’s house to meet the Ger- 
man commandant, so Madame was left 
at home to keep shop with her servants 
in her husband’s absence; a pretty 
young thing of twenty-five, of the petite 
Belgian type, a good housewife, spirited 
and vivacious. From twelve o’clock 
onwards the Germans came into the 
shop, and bought her bread and pastry, 
paying at first in German money, and 
afterwards in orders on the town. But 
as the afternoon went on their man- 
ners became freer; they took without 
paying, and she was glad when her 
husband returned. The deputation had 
been received with violent words, it 
appeared; the commandant said they 
ought to be all shot at once, but on 
further consideration he relented, and 
told them that as long as the town 
remained quiet, and no one fired on 
the soldiers, no harm should be done. 

And so the day passed as usual, 
Monsieur doing his baking, and Ma- 
dame serving in the shop till seven 
o’clock, when the first shot was fired. 
Strangely enough this first single shot 
seemed by the sound to have been fired 
just outside the very house in which 
they were, and to have been directed 
against it. The servant, who was at 
once sent upstairs to fetch petit Jean, 
came running down in a panic, saying, 
“Quick, quick, to the cellar, or we 
shall all be killed!” She had seen the 
soldiers assembling outside, and the 


event showed that she had indeed good 
reason for the worst of her fears, for 
a few minutes after the first shot a 
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general outburst of firing followed. 
Madame hastily seized the till drawer, 
and placed it in a dark corner under 
a heavy chair, covering it with a table- 
cloth. “Without the money we shall 
be lost; they will not see it there.” 
As she did so, three bullets came 
through the window with a _ great 
crash of glass, and entered the wall 
close to her head. Then she seized 
the child, and fled to the cellar. Her 
husband hastily put a few provisions 
into a bag and followed her, the two 
servants clinging to him. The cellar 
was very small, and had but one little 
aperture for ventilation; but there 
they remained in comparative safety 
while the roar of bursting shells was 
added to the rifle fire. A large bath 
was stored in the cellar, and at each 
explosion the metal boomed in sym- 
pathy and woke petit Jean, who had 
to be comforted anew. “Kiss me, 
Papa; kiss me, Maman; kiss me, 
Mina; kiss me, Tata.” 

After about a quarter of an hour of 
this din (it seemed to the trembling 
little party many hours) a bugle rang 
out, and the firing ceased. Then they 
heard soldiers running in the streets 
outside; presently in the house above 
their heads, in the shop, and on the 
stairs. “The house will be set on fire,” 
said Madame to her husband; “look 
out and see what they are doing.” 
Monsieur did so; the soldiers saw him 
and came rushing down to the cellar 
door. On this they rapped loudly three 
times, and shouted — “You must leave 
at once. Take what you like, but go.” 
With that the door was broken down, 
and the unfortunate family driven out 
with violence, the wife carrying petit 
Jean, and the husband his bundle, 
which contained bread, chocolate, a 
small ham, and some business papers. 

As they passed through the shop 
Madame managed to secure some of 
the money, for the soldiers had not 
noticed the till, and it still lay where 
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she had left it. But they kicked 
Monsieur’s bundle out of his hands, 
so that the papers flew all over the 
floor, and noisily demanded food. 
“There’s a large batch of bread in the 
oven,” he said; “I should think it 
would be ready by now.” They fetched 
it and smelt it greedily. “Aha! this 
is right; you bake good bread.” So it 
came about that when the couple left 
the house they had nothing left but a 
little bag with a few things for the 
child, and Monsieur had the baby- 
shoes and stockings in his pocket. It 
was then half-past seven. The sol- 
diers, horse and foot, were rounding 
up the inhabitants in the streets, and 
driving them all into the market-place. 

One of them hit Madame. with a 
heavy whip as he passed. Fortunately 
she had on a heavy fur mantle, but 
the blow knocked her down. As Mon- 


sieur leaned to pick his wife up, an- 
other soldier bayoneted him in the 
face and neck. The blood fell on petit 
Jean, and the child, when he saw his 


sleeves redden, cried out, “Papa, papa, 
Bloed.” 

Another soldier, when he heard the 
cry, said to the assailant, “You ought 
not to have done that,” and tried to 
help Monsieur to tie up his wound as 
well as he could. But there was no 
time to do much for him, as the men 
were bound and driven away from the 
women at once. All Monsieur could do 
was to whisper to his wife: “Fly to 
Ghent, quick, with the child; don’t 
mind me.” She never saw him again, 
nor heard whether he was one of those 
shot by the Germans outside the town 
or no. But in the confusion and fright 
of the separation, she dropped the 
child’s frock, which she had in her 
hands. As she bent to pick it up, a 
soldier said: “Don’t do that, or I 
shoot.” And so petit Jean remained 
all night long in nothing but the little 
night-gown he had been wearing when 
they took him out of bed. 


The women were then placed in a 
body round the pump, guarded by a 
cordon of horse and foot soldiers. 
While there, Madame saw all the 
movable contents of her house hurled 
cut of the windows. Bedding, tables, 
chairs; all the little wedding presents 
of which she had been so proud a few 
years ago; ‘her husband’s clothes, her 
own dresses, everything. One of the 
mattresses was used to cover the mud, 
made by the pump’s overflow. Among 
them at first was a M.P., a printer 
and his son, a boy of sixteen. They 
were in a pitiable state of terror, and 
tried to hide themselves behind the 
women, but an officer saw them and 
called them out. They were shot at 
once. Again and again inquiries were 
made among the women for the wife 
of the Burgomaster, whom the Ger- 
mans seemed very anxious to find. But 
though she was there, sitting beside 
Madame all the time, no one offered 
to betray her, and fortunately none of 
the soldiers knew her face. The story 
of how her husband and son were shot, 
as the result of a lying accusation, is 
well known. That terrible tragedy she 
herself witnessed, and then escaped 
from the town. The Germans never 
succeeded in finding her, though they 
put a large sum of money upon her 
head. About eight o’clock the burning 
began, house after house being delib- 
erately set on fire by soldiers. The 
women grew more and more frightened, 
and thought that they were to be 
burned alive. But Madame said, “No, 
that could not be, for it was plain that 
if anybody was burned, the soldier 
guard would suffer first,” and through 
the thick smoke which filled the 
market-place, they could still see the 
grim figures of their guards upon their 
horses. But the heat and choking 
vapor made the women faint and 
thirsty, and a soldier in pity brought 
Madame two bottles of wine out of the 
cellar, to revive them. He had just 








succeeded in uncorking one of them, 
when an officer saw him, and rushing 
up in a fury, broke them violently 
upon the soldier’s head. And so the 
dreadful night wore on, till about three 
o’clock in the morning, when the Ger- 
mans suddenly changed their minds, 
and drove the women all away with 
eries of “Schwein, cochon’—to go 
where they would. Some tried to pass 
by the flaming streets, and were nearly 
burnt alive, but Madame managed to 
make her way through a little shop 
into a side alley. Down this she hur- 
ried with her two servants, petit Jean, 
and an old gentleman, who found him- 
self in their company. In many places 
her way led her between flaming 
houses, but she ran desperately on to 
escape from Aerschot at all costs. 
About six or seven miles from the 
town (three “hours” by the Belgian 
method of measurement) lies a little 
hamlet called Montaigu, where her 
husband had a friend, and thither she 
ran with her servants. Here she 
rested for an hour or two, and got a 
little food. She also left her bag there, 
but could not be persuaded to stay her- 
self. She must find her husband at all 
costs, and she dared not leave petit 
Jean behind. So back to Aerschot the 
three women hurried in the morning, 
walking abreast, but far apart, so that 
if a shot should chance to kill one of 
them the others would be still alive to 
save him. 

At twelve o’clock they again reached 
the smoking town. 

An officer noticed them. “What do 
you want here?” 

Madame spoke up with spirit: “I’m 
come to find my husband.” 

“Who is your husband?” 

She named him. 

“Probably he has been shot for firing 
on the troops.” 

Madame is undaunted. “He had 
no gun: he could not fire on them, 
but I know he was wounded.” 
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The officer was touched by her cour- 
age, and sent a soldier with her to in- 
quire at the hospitals. From one place 
to another they trudged, carrying petit 
Jean, but nowhere could she hear any 
news of him. At last, hungry and in 
despair, she sat down on a doorstep 
of a ruined house, and fainted. An- 
other officer saw her and came to the 
rescue. He had her carried up into 
the garret of a large house close by 
(there was no one in it but an old 
man who lived on the ground floor), 
and told the servants to lay her on 
the bed. By this time it was evening, 
and after a short absence the officer 
returned with meat, potatoes, wine, 
and other things, and finding Madame 
sitting up, said: “I have brought you 
something to eat. Get supper ready 
for us. I’m coming to sup with you.” 
She set to work to prepare a meal, 
with the help of the two servants, but 
there were no knives. So the officer 
went away again, and presently re- 
turned with a handful of knives in 
his hand. These he threw roughly on 
the table, so roughly that petit Jean, 
who was sitting up playing, got his 
finger cut. It was plainly an accident, 
but it caused some little delay in get- 
ting the supper ready. Presently all 
was prepared, and they sat down to 
supper together. The officer told the 
women to taste the wine before he 
drank any for fear it should be poi- 
soned. They had hardly finished their 
meal, when a soldier (probably also an 
otticer) came into the room, and said, 
“Whom have you here?” The officer 
said, “A sick lady and two servants,” 
and the man retired without a word. 
But he was hardly gone before the of- 
ficer said: “Quick, quick, into your 
room, lock the door, and stay quiet.” 
He hurried them up into the garret, 
and saw that the door was locked be- 
fore he left. There was only one bed 
there, which the nurse hastily took for 
herself and the child, so that the other 
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two had to lie on the floor. But the 


noises without prevented their sleep-- 


ing, and at ten o’clock Madame cau- 
tiously looked out and saw in the gar- 


den below @ little shed, where a num-. 


ber of women and girls were in the 
hands of the soldiers. What she saw 
inspired her with such horror that she 
determined to act on her husband’s 
last words, and fly with the child with- 
out further delay to Ghent. 

Next morning the officer returned, 
and suggested that he should take them 
to a hospital to help nurse the 
wounded, but she said, No, she must 
first return to Montaigu to fetch her 
bag. 

He said: “No, you can’t go now.” 

“But I must; I have no clothes for 
the child.” 

“That’s easily settled,” he said, and 
presently returned with a strange col- 
lection of clothes in his arms, and an 
india-rubber “soother” such as is used 
for little babies. 

She managed to dress the child in a 
little jersey and pair of knicker- 
bockers. It was hard, she thought in 
her mother’s heart, that his first suit 
should be one stolen by the Germans. 
But she was not to be turned from her 
purpose; she must and would return 
to Montaigu for the bag. 

But he said: “No, you cannot.” 

She insisted. 

“Very well then, I’ll go and try to 
get leave.” 

While he was gone they fled, and 
again made their way along the 
dangerous roads to their friend’s 
house. 

It was plain that the Germans had 
already been there before them. As 
they passed the large chocolate works 
in the village, they saw that the great 
door was broken down, and that all 
the lamps in the road were shattered. 
Terror seized them again, as they hur- 
ried to the shelter of the friendly roof. 
And when she heard the noise of the 


Germans coming singing down the vil- 
lage street, Madame took her bag and 
said: “No, I can’t bear it; I’m going, 
we can’t stop here.” That night they 
slept in a wood, and saw Montaigu in 
flames behind them. They had neither 
food nor clothes; just the one little 
bag with a few things for the child. 
Three little pieces of bread and butter 
was all that the three women had to 
eat for two days. 

When they resumed their journey 
along the high road next day, they 
kept meeting soldiers, who frightened 
them with rough words; and then it 
was that her quick woman’s wit in- 
vented a device to aid their helpless- 
ness. When passers by were trouble- 
some she told petit Jean in Flemish to 
kiss his hand to them. This he did 
with all baby seriousness, and it often 
had the desired effect. Many of the 
rough soldiers took him up in their 
arms and kissed him. 

One party in particular in an auto- 
mobile stopped them. “Who are you? 
Where do you come from? Where are 
you going to? This is not the way; 
you're flying. Back to Germany, that’s 
the only road you can go now.” 

Petit Jean was being carried in a 
blue apron on the nurse’s_ back. 
“Quick, quick, put him down,” said 
Madame, “perhaps they’ll have pity.” 
But the soldiers were suspicious. 

“What have you got in that bag?” 
one cried. “Hands up, or we shoot; 
the child too,” and the piteous little 
group remained with hands in the air, 
petit Jean standing with bare feet on 
the stones, his little fists raised in like 
manner. 

“Open the bag, and show us what 
you’ve got, or I shoot,” said another. 
They were teasing her, for as soon as 
she bent down to open it the first one 
cried, “No, hands up,” and threatened 
her anew with his revolver. But they, 
too, were touched by the sight of the 
baby boy, and after a little delay they 
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went on their way and let the fugitives 
pass. 

So by way of Testelt they wandered 
towards Ramsel. 

That night they slept in a hut, and 
in the morning an old woman gave 
them a crust of mouldy bread to eat. 
They found an egg in a deserted barn 
which they gave to petit Jean. It was 
here that they heard a man say “I’m 
going by train to Antwerp.” Madame 
ran after him, seized him by the cuff, 
and said: “Where, where can we get 
a train?” 

“At Heyst op den Berg, but you'll 
have to walk five hours first.” 

And they did it. Fifty-two hours in 
all they. had been afoot when they 
reached the station. 

Fortunately Madame still had a lit- 
tlie money left, and that evening, at a 
quarter past eight, they reached Ant- 
werp in safety. The next day they 
took the train for Ghent, and arrived 
there in a sad state of dirt and déso- 
lation on the morning of Sunday, Au- 
gust 24. The mother at Ghent scarcely 
knew her daughter and grandson. Ma- 
dame was hatless, her hair stream- 
ing down her back, her face so 
pinched with misery that “it wasn't 
bigger than the palm of my hand,” 
said her mother (to whom this tale is 
due), and petit Jean’s clothes were all 
filthy with dirt and blood. But the 
daughter was not willing to stay with 
her-mother at Ghent. She was going 
to leave petit Jean there, and then re- 
turn to Aerschot to look for her 
husband. 

But the next day she was so ill 
that even to her undaunted resolution 
it became plain that further travelling 
was impossible. For three weeks she 
remained at home recovering from the 
effects of that dreadful pilgrimage, and 
then went to take refuge with her hus- 
band’s parents in Holland. 
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The sad story of these helpless vic- 
tims of the German invasion is told. 
Twice since that time has she ven- 
tured back to Aerschot to inquire if 
there be any news of her husband. 
Once in the first days of her stay in 
Holland, and again in later times, be- 
cause she had heard that other people 
were to be put into all houses if the 
proper owners did not return to the 
town. On the first occasion, she heard 
that someone had seen her husband 
heavily bandaged, looking at his house; 
on the second, a woman told her that 
she had undoubtedly seen him shot. 
Unless he be all this time a wounded 
prisoner in Germany, unable to com- 
municate with his friends, there can 
be no doubt that he shared the unhappy 
fate of so many of his townspeople. 
As for what had been her home, Ma- 
dame found it wrecked beyond all de- 
scription. Everything had been broken, 
which had not been stolen. The chests 
of drawers had every drawer sepa- 
rately chopped up with a hatchet, and 
the frame had ben turned up to serve 
as a table; the piano, which had been 
also heavily cut about with an axe, 
was on the second occasion clean 
gone—stolen—and every rag of linen in 
the house, including the little baby 
clothes carefully locked up in a sepa- 
rate box, was torn to pieces or taken 
away. The water-butt in the yard had 
apparently been used for some orgy 
of drunkenness, for it was _ red 
with the lees of wine, and thrown 
down. 

The perambulator of petit Jean, over- 
looked in a dark corner, was the only 
remains of what had been their home 
before the terrible inundation of bar- 
barity and cruelty swept over Belgium 
and left everything that had been 
theirs, alas! utterly ruined and 
desolate. 

BE. D. Rendall. 
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POMMW’S DAUGHTER. 


By CLAIRE DE PRATZ. 


CHAPTER IV. 

When Maryvonne Durand threw her- 
self upon Pomm’s compassion, the 
tender-hearted old man considered that 
in duty bound he must respond to her 
appeal. She had spontaneously shown 
her confidence in him, and he believed 
that it behoved him not to fail in that 
trust. For had not the child said to 
him: “Do not leave me. Take me 
with you. I have no one in the world 
new to love. . . I rely upon your 
goodness... . 

And old Pommeret’s own lonely 
heart, though he did not realize it at 
that moment, went out to her at once 
impulsively. He was not a man of 
words, but he conformed his actions 
to the promptings of his emotions with 
the same spontaneity as the girl her- 
self. He never even questioned the ad- 
visability of those actions. As he was 
not in the least introspective, his kind- 
liness and sympathy were purely in- 
stinctive and his subsequent resolutions 
never failed to confirm his own unpre- 
meditated actions unconditionally. 

He had succumbed to Maryvonne’s 
appeal at once, and had taken the child 
down to his own flat as simply as he 
would have brought home a lost and 
famished dog. He had installed her in 
his modest abode as comfortably as he 
could, though he himself neither knew 
nor felt the want of comfort other than 
that which he sought and found in 
books. He had opened his hearth and 
home to her in immediate response to 
her call for admittance, and he was 
never prompted to alter that spontane- 
ous decision afterwards. 

Pommeret was a unique specimen of 
humanity himself, and it never oc- 
curred to him that the world contained 
specimens of other kinds. Creature 
comforts were to him utterly unneces- 


sary, therefore beyond his comprehen- 
sion. As books had been to him ever 
the supreme panacea for all ills, he 
thought to comfort and solace Mary- 
vonne with books too, and it was pa- 
thetic to see the efforts he made to 
distract her thoughts from her sorrow 
by the offer of a strange assortment 
of the musty volumes which were his 
own trusted comrades. 

The book-room of Pommeret’s flat 
merits special description, for certainly 
it was as unique a library as could be 
found in the whole city of Paris. For 
years, Pommeret’s passion for collect- 
ing books had swayed him, and as it 
was his sole passion, all his youthful 
ardor as well as the more seasoned 
emotions of his manhood had gone to- 
wards the forming of his library. But 
his book-room resembled no other li- 
brary, inasmuch as the volumes which 
formed it had never been put into 
order, nor even set into bookcases. As 
he had begun to buy from the boxes 
along the quays, he had heaped them 
up on his writing table in the small 
room which formed his study. By de- 
grees the piles of volumes, set one 
upon the top of the other, had risen 
in height, and their masses had gained 
almost every piece of furniture in the 
small room. There were two arm- 
chairs and three small caned chairs 
that were soon absolutely invaded as 
well as another small table, brought 
there for the purpose, and the shelf 
above the fire-place. It had never oc- 
curred to Pommeret to put up shelves 
for his treasures because after he had 
bought them and read them once he 
rarely looked at them again, but put 
them by with the thought that a day 
would come when he would be too old 
to go out along the quays and to the 
lectures and plays which so delighted 
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him now, and then the books selected 
throughout his life would be the com- 
fort and solace of his lonely hours. 
When the small study was entirely full 
and books had invaded every nook and 
cranny of the room, making it impos- 
sible to sit down upon any but Pomm’s 
own chair—though that did not affect 
him for he never received visitors— 
he became much inconvenienced by the 
possession of ever increasing numbers 
to his library, yet could not resign 
himself to not buying any more vol- 
umes, for the book-stalls on the quays 
were so very interesting! So one day 
he decided to put some new volumes 
—there were about a dozen of them— 
in the third and smallest room of his 
flat, which hitherto had been used as 
a sort of lumber room. For several 
months after this, Pommeret conven- 
iently disposed of all new purchases by 
flinging them at once upon the floor 
of the book-room, as he now called it, 
shutting the door after him. One day, 
te his surprise, he found that the door 
would not allow itself to be pushed 
back, and putting his head through the 
narrow opening of the door to ascer- 
tain what had prevented its opening 
wide, found that several piles of books 
now occupying the entire space of the 
ficor in the centre of the room had 
fallen forward, causing an untidy ob- 
struction. It was a very wet and dull 
day and Pommeret was suddenly in- 
spired with an idea. He took off his 
hat and coat, which he had donned 
with the thought of a fresh visit to the 
quays, and resolutely set himself to the 
very disagreeable and too long deferred 
work of arranging his books. He drew 
the boxes and lumber from the room, 
piling up the travelling trunks in his 
bedroom and depositing the useless 
lumber in the kitchen for Mélanie to 
take away to the dustbin in the eve- 
ning, and then began to set his books 
up into neat piles at the farthest end 
of the room. But his natural affec- 


tion for the volumes was so great, 
that he set himself to discover a plan 
by means of which they might be ar- 
ranged so as to be put out of contact 
with the floor. In his eagerness he 
almost ran down the four flights of 
stairs that led to the street, and a few 
houses lower down he entered a 
joiner’s shop where small wooden foot- 
stools were sold at sixty-five centimes 
apiece. He bought a dozen of these 
and returning triumphantly with the 
entire iot at once, began to arrange his 
beloved volumes into neat piles, each 
pile being set upon the base of a firm 
footstool. The piles rose in regular 
columns from floor almost to ceiling, 
often swaying in their majestic height, 
but when the evening had begun to fall 
he had already erected a dozen un- 
steady columns of books in one corner 
of the room, and by craning his neck 
at the right angle, found to his de- 
light that he was thus able to read the 
titles of each individual volume! 

Mightily pleased with his afternoon's 
work, he enjoined Mélanie to keep the 
book-room door always closed, and 
henceforth leave his collection of 
books severely alone. And the lazy old 
woman, only too delighted at the 
thought of less labor to perform, car- 
ried away the rubbish which had ac- 
cumulated in the kitchen to the dust- 
bin downstairs, with great relish. 

As the years and months went by, 
the book-room saw column after col- 
umn of books arise upon their unsteady 
pedestals of plain wooden footstools. 
It was to the book-room that Pom- 
meret turned for extra accommodation 
when his self-invited young guest be- 
came a new member of his informal es- 
tablishment. But what was the sur- 
prise of Mélanie when he had told her 
to prepare a bed for himself in the 
book-room — of course he had given 
over his own room to Maryvonne—to 
find that she could not open the door 
of the book apartment! The columns, 
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which now extended from the further- 
most wall to the door of the room— 
entirely blocking out all the light from 
the wide window—had fallen somewhat 
from their perfect symmetry, and a 
small space had literally to be carved 
out of the mass of volumes, so as to 
accommodate the spring mattress that 
was to serve Pomm as a bed during 
Maryvonne’s stay in his house. 

It was a strange sight to see the 
old man in the improvised bed thus 
ensconced between the high columns of 
books, and a mighty fear assailed the 
heart of Mélanie at the thought that a 
pilaster or two might fall upon him in 
the middle of the night and so crush 
him to death! It required many sup- 
plications from both Maryvonne and 
Mélanie to induce him to allow his 
cherished volumes to be more conven- 
iently packed around the room, so that 
there need be no fear of a midnight 
collapse. At last, however, the more 
human element having glided into his 
life with the advent of the girl whom 
he had befriended, he allowed himself 
to be persuaded. The book-room hence- 
forth became Pomm’s bedroom. But 
when, upon Maryvonne’s insistence, 
Pomm had revised his whole library 
and made a _ selection among his 
treasures, Mélanie was allowed to 
carry all extra volumes upstairs to a 
small, empty garret that formed part 
of Monsieur Pommeret’s establishment. 
Here such volumes as were not imme- 
diately necessary to his happiness were 
arranged in methodical rows upon the 
floor, while those remaining in Pomm’s 
bedroom were disposed once more, un- 
der Maryvonne’s directions, so as not 
to threaten the life of her old guardian. 

It was now a full week since Ma- 
dame Durand’s funeral, and Mary- 
vonne was still under Pomm’s roof. So 
far no decision had, been made as to 
her ultimate future. Indeed, no word 
had been spoken between them upon 
the subject. Her living with him was 


an accomplished fact; her adoption by 
him appeared to be an accomplished 
fact also. To both their unsophisti- 
cated minds it seemed a perfectly nat- 
ural and simple arrangement. Pom- 
meret had appeared in the young girl’s 
life at the very hour of need. Had he 
contemplated the subject at all, he 
would never have thought of with- 
drawing from the charge he had ac- 
cepted, any more than Maryvonne her- 
self would have thought of withdraw- 
ing her trust. They were as unworldly 
one as the other: he—because he lived 
solely in the world of ideas which were 
in no way human, and she—because 
she was too young to know humanity 
at all. The inadvisability of setting 
up house together never even entered 
the mind of the fusty old man of sixty- 
five or of the bright, trusting child of 
twelve. The only person who repre- 
sented the social outlook in the lives 
of these two irresponsible creatures 
was Madame Mélanie. 

After the funeral was over—Mélanie, 
like all those of her class, was most 
interested in funerals and knew her 
duty by them—life began again as 
usual for the lady at the lodge. 
Mélanie Dubois, therefore, began once 
more to pay attention to her personal 
appearance, and with such mundane in- 
terests a more mundane attitude of 
thought returned to her. 

“I must speak to Monsieur Pommeret 
and ask him what his intentions are 
with regard to Mademoiselle Mary- 
vonne,” she murmured to herself as she 
pinned her straying locks over her 
brow with a neater precision than she 
had bestowed upon them for some days. 
“He can’t keep her here for ever and 
sleep in the book-room with those tot- 
tering piles of books around his inno- 
cent head, threatening to fall upon him 
in his sleep!” 

Accordingly, as she entered his room 
that morning with the two bowls of 
chocolate and four crisp rolls that now 
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adorned the old mariner’s matutinal 
tray, she resolved to broach the sub- 
ject at her earliest opportunity. It was 
about eight o’clock. Pommeret was al- 
ready awake, but Maryvonne presuma- 
bly was still asleep, for no sound is- 
sued from her room. 

As she stood by the side of his im- 
provised bed and deposited the break- 
fast-tray upon the nearest pedestal, 
Mélanie offered to Pomm’s gaze a very 
different spectacle from the one she 
had presented on the night when she 
had roused him from his slumbers on 
behalf of Madame Durand. Now Pomm 
had not the least quality necessary to 
an observer of human nature, for hu- 
manity in general interested him so 
little. Moreover, for the last few days 
his mind had been entirely occupied 
in particular with the very serious and 
engrossing subject of Maryvonne. But 
the radical transformation in Mélanie’s 
appearance—so aggressively complete 
—might have aroused the interest of 
even a more unobservant onlooker than 
Pomm himself. The black cavern of 
ber mouth was once more filled out 
with a double row of even white teeth, 
and her lips, pressed outwards by their 
solid mass, curved and smiled in their 
own benign way once more. Her neat 
figure was now miraculously restored 
to her. Her motherly bosom, trim 
waist, and comely hips had evidently 
found their firm and solid buttress 
once more, for they had regained their 
usual rigidity beneath her smart 
crisply-cut corsage of black taffetas. 
And as for her headdress, it had, ap- 
parently, though most mysteriously, 
sought and found once more its usual 
perfection of condition, for not one 
hair stood out beyond the other 
in the smooth, glistening coils that 
crowned her brow so imposingly. Yes. 
Mélanie was indeed another creature! 
Pomm, gazing upon  her—though 
compliments were entirely against his 
habits — could not refrain from con- 
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gratulating her upon her appearance. 

“I’m glad to see that you have got 
your sympathetic expression back 
again, Madame Mélanie,” he said; 
“you look so much nicer.” 

“You see, Monsieur Pommeret, I 
ean afford to smile to-day ... be 
cause I’ve got them in again!” she ex- 
claimed triumphantly. 

“What have you got in?” he in- 
quired politely, though timidly, as he 
drew the bedclothes more snugly 
around his shivering body—for Pomm 
had a bad circulation, and was always 
cold. Mélanie declared that that was 
because his parents must have been 
aged when he was born. 

“My teeth!” quoth Mélanie. “Doesn’t 
Monsieur see them?” and her broad 
smile once more generously revealed 
the objects to which she alluded. 
“Fashion and custom,” she pursued, 
“have ordained that human beings shall 
wear teeth, but if cruel Nature has pro- 
vided one with no second set when the 
first has betrayed one, all one can do 
is to repair the outrages of Nature by 
buying a set one’s self! . . That’s 
what I’ve done, Monsieur, for I don’t 
like to be an eyesore to my contempo- 
raries or ‘a blot on the landscape,’ as 
the young English painter downstairs 
used to say! And the chances are that 
those I’ve bought for myself are far 
nicer, whiter and better than those 
Nature would have allotted to me. 
You see, Monsieur Pommeret, when you 
pay your money you take your choice! 
And that’s why you can admire my 
smile de confiance this morning. I 
would not have dared to smile the 
other evening, Monsieur, even if the 
sad circumstances had not prevented 
it. I know my duty to others too well, 
Monsieur Pommeret.” 

“But that’s not all, Madame Mélanie. 
It’s not your teeth alone that improve 
you so much. But you look so much 
stronger . . younger . . firmer 

. about the body” . . . said Pom- 
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meret. For, once launched, he was de- 
termined to include all his compli- 
ments. 

“Ah! Monsieur Pommeret, that’s 
quite another story! I was not cor- 
setted the other evening, you see, and 
that makes such a difference to all 
women! And for the past few days 
I’ve been too downhearted to make 
even a bout de toilette! But this morn- 
ing, thinking about my old man—my 
poor Hyppolite—as I got out of bed, 
I remembered what he used to say 
about the corset. So I put it on again. 
And you see the difference!” And 
shamelessly Madame Mélanie turned 
round and round like a buzzing top be- 
fore Pomm’s astonished gaze, so that 
he might admire the trim waist which 
had returned to her. 

“Believe me, Monsieur Pommeret,” 
she pursued, “there’s nothing like a 
well-cut corset for giving a woman real 
style! I never economize on that arti- 
cle, at least. It’s the very foundation 
of an elegant woman. I have a new 
one made every year by a first-class 
corseti¢re, who was recommended to 
me by the femme de chambre of the 
actress lady who used to live on my 
third floor. And every month of Oc- 
tober, before I have my new winter 
dress made, I write that corseti¢re a 
little note, begging her to come and 
measure me for a corset of good, strong 
coutil. It lasts me just a year, Monsieur, 
for I’m inclined to be rather heavy in 
my work, though so active. And any cor- 
set, in spite of its good cut and strong 
whalebone, is bound to lose its shape 
after a year’s wear. But no ready- 
made ones for me, thank you?” She 
looked at Pommeret out of the corner 
of her eye crushingly, as if he had 
dared to suggest that she should buy 
a ready-made article, though, needless 
to say. no such thought was in his in- 
nocent mind. “They are certainly 
cheaper, I admit” — Mélanie pursued 
her subject—“but I don’t study expense 


in that one detail. It is too important. 
A caraco of simple cotton material 
is good enough for the outside gar- 
ment. But for the inside, give me 
first of all a good corset!” Pommeret 
looked at her as if to suggest that he 
did not contemplate getting a corset 
either hand-made or machine-made 4&t 
all! But feeling somewhat embar- 
rassed he sought to turn the conversa- 
tion into other channels. 

“And your coiffure, Madame Mélanie? 
Your coiffure?” and he pointed to the 
shining coils which now stood where 
the faded wisps of gray tow had stood 
a few days before. “Is your coiffure 
made to order, too?” 

Pommeret asked the question with a 
would-be-knowing smile, as if to catch 
her there! 

“Oui, Monsieur!” affirmed Mélanie, 
stoutly and boldly. For she had seen 
his mocking eye and wished him to 
understand that he could not get at 
her any way! “Oui, Monsieur. Fash- 
ion ordains a Pompadour pouf—but if 
cruel Nature refuses you the where- 
withal—then one must supplement 
Nature! . It is not expensive, I 
assure you, Monsieur,” as if she would 
recommend the shop to Monsieur Pom- 
meret,, who might do well to follow 
her example. “You can buy coils of 
it for a very few sous, for even Fashion 
does not decree that the hair which 
adorns one’s brow should necessarily 
grow upvun it, does she—provided that 
it is there, and that one is not an eye- 
sore to one’s friends?’ And Madame 
Mélanie turned aggressively towards 
Pomm as she asked him this question. 

But Pomm was momentarily dumb. 
He had begun to imbibe his bowl of 
chocolate, and was carefully breaking 
up his two crisp croissants into small 
pieces and drowning them in the hot, 
sveet liquid. 

Mélanie observed him in silence for 
some moments as she pretended to dust 
the top books of the volumes that 
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adorned the chest of drawers standing 
near the bed. 

“You see, Monsieur, we cannot all be 
jolies femmes, but at least it is our 
duty to do our best to appear neat and 
tidy.” 

“Certainly, Madame Mélanie,” mur- 
mured Pommeret over his chocolate, his 
mouth full of soaked bread. “In fact,” 
he added obligingly, “we are told by 
our insular neighbors beyond the Chan- 
nel that ‘Cleanliness is next to Godli- 
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ness. 

Mélanie, of course, did not under- 
stand a word of the atrociously pro- 
nounced English proverb which the 
good Pomm had just quoted or, indeed, 
any other English at all. But, not 
wishing to appear an ignoramus, she 
answered blithely : “Certainement, Mon- 
sieur !” 

A few moments later she added ad- 
miringly to herself as she looked at 
Pomm bending over his bowl, “Le 
brave homme!” For it had suddenly 
struck her that the strange words he 
had just muttered over his chocolate 
were a form of Latin grace, said over 
his matutinal meal! 

Yet, fearing that she had gone a lit- 
tle too far with her personalities, and 
therefore anxious to change -the sub- 
ject and so put an end to Pomm’s very 
evident amusement at her expense, she 
asked : 

“Shall I wake Mam’zelle Maryvonne 
now?” 

“No . » BOF” . cried Pomm, 
becoming suddenly quite serious again. 
“No; let the poor child sleep as much 
as she wants. Put her chocolate upon 
the kitchen stove to keep warm, 
Mélanie, and get on with your dusting. 
One should never wake a young sleep- 
ing creature who has a _ sorrow, 
Mélanie! It is always too soon to call 
a child back to grief! It will be time 
enough for her breakfast when she 
wakes of her own accord. Besides— 
surely you know her well enough by 
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now to be sure that she'll call out her- 
self when she wants her chocolate!” 

Mélanie proceeded with her dusting. 

“But Mam’zelle would sleep till mid- 
day if she were not awakened !” 

“Let her sleep till midnight if she 
wants to: If you leave the chocolate 
in the kitchen when you go down, I 
will see to it for her.” 

For Mélanie only spent two hours a 
day attending to Monsieur Pommeret’s 
household, and then returned to the 
lodge downstairs. 

“I don’t want to appear inquisitive, 
Monsieur,” she began hesitatingly, 
“but is Mademoiselle Maryvonne to re- 
main here long?” 

“As long as she likes!” replied Pom- 
meret angrily. From his tone, Mélanie 
understood that this good kindly gen- 
tleman, usually so easy to manage and 
also to gull, would brook no inter- 
ference nor curiosity upon that par- 
ticular score. But the woman—bold 
and inquisitorial—would not be put off 
with the finality of his tone. 

“But has not Monsieur reflected that 
he is undertaking a great responsi- 
bility?” For when Mélanie was par- 
ticularly intent upon forcing Monsieur 
Pommeret to her way of thinking, she 
never neglected to address him in the 
third person singular, believing thus 
to be more convincing, and certainly 
more respectful. 

“That’s no one’s business but mine, 
Madame Mélanie,” quoth Monsieur 
Pommeret. “Please proceed with your 
dusting and leave my affairs alone.” 

“I wonder what people will say!” re- 
marked Mélanie reflectively to herself. 

“What people?” exclaimed Pommeret, 
goaded into explanation against his 
will. “I know no people nor do I want 
to. And if I did, I shouldn’t care 
what they might say!” 

His tone was so peremptory—so un- 
like his usual gentle diffidence—that 
even the impertinent Mélanie was 
quelled, and realized once and for all 
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that Monsieur Pommeret would brook 
no interference nor accept any im- 
pertinent unasked advice upon the sub- 
ject of his self-constituted ward. 

“Now, Madame Mélanie, please pass 
into the next room. I am going to get 
up,” said Pomm, after a few more mo- 
ments of silent musing. 

And such was the result of Mélanie’s 
advice to Monsieur Pommeret on the 
subject of Maryvonne Durand. 

When she had finished her work in 
Monsieur Pommeret’s flat, Mélanie went 
down to her lodge once more to take 
up the burden of her responsibility 
there. 

Pommeret was already tubbed and 
dressed and almost ready to go out 
when Maryvonne awoke at last and 
called out: 

“Pere Pomm . . . I’m hungry! Do 
give me my breakfast.” 

For “Pomm” she, also, had irrever- 
ently called him two days after her 
adoption and “Pomm” he was to be 
to her to the end. 

At the sound of her voice, the old 
man bustled about and went to the 
kitchen. He burnt his fingers with the 
hot bowl, but seizing it with his usual 
unskilled grace, cried out: “On y va 

On y va! . .” adopting to 
amuse Maryvonne the customary cry of 
the waiter at their little restaurant. 

And very carefully, in his funny, 
precise yet awkward manner, he car- 
ried the small tray to the child’s bed- 
side, and deposited it firmly, with in- 
finite care and serious mien, upon the 
counterpane of her bed. 


CHAPTER V. 

But the moment had now urrived 
for Maryvonne to face the situation 
regarding her mother’s belongings. 
The little flat above the one inhabited 
by Pomm had been left untouched 
since the day of Madame Durand’s 
funeral, and Maryvonne with instinc- 


tive fear and _ recoil dreaded to 


go upstairs and sojourn in that 
abode of desolation and once happy 
memories. Before deciding what should 
be done with the furniture, Pomm 
and Maryvonne resolved to go up 
together and investigate every nook 
and cranny in the hope that they 
might come upon some clue to Madame 
Durand’s identity and therefore to 
Maryvonne’s parentage. One rainy af- 
ternoon, after returning from the small 
artists’ restaurant where they usually 
took their meals together, they 
mounted one floor higher than usual 
and very gravely entered upon the do- 
main of the dead. 

The chill loneliness of the empty 
rooms struck Maryvonne’s nerves with 
a corresponding chill and instinctively 
she drew nearer to her self-chosen and 
appointed protector, slipping her small 
hand confidingly into his. The very 
atmosphere of the flat from which the 
presiding and directing spirit had de- 
parted, filled her with a strange sense 
of desolation. But she clung the closer 
to Pomm with the sense of having 
gained something even if she had ap- 
parently lost everything. Together 
they opened the windows wide and let 
the soft, damp air enter the rooms to 
purify them from their atmosphere of 
death and disaster. For where Death 
has passed, there long remains after- 
wards a persistent sense of mournful- 
ness and despair. 

In the bed-chamber formerly occu- 
pied by Madame Durand, Mélanie’s re- 
spectful hands had placed the furniture 
as it had always been placed during 
the tidy lady’s lifetime, and the neat 
precision of each article as it stood 
now in its accustomed place, banished 
the memory of the confusion that had 
reigned there some days before. Pomm 
now hardly recognized the apartment 
with its neat narrow wooden bedstead 
decently draped and entirely covered 
with the length of blue tapestry that 
was like the material of the window 
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curtains. The waxed walnut wood of 
the armoire @ glace shone free of any 
dust and the chaise longue, upholstered 
in blue like the two chairs, lay be- 
tween the two windows as if expectant 
of its usual burden. The various pieces 
of furniture that filled the three rooms 
had been picked up by Madame 
Durand when she had taken the empty 
flat seven years before. There was 
nothing of any intrinsic value among 
them, except perhaps an old bureau 
that stood in the larger bedroom and 
was a fair example of the plainer, 
simpler work of the Louis XVI period. 
This Maryvonne told Pomm she re- 
membered always having seen in her 
mother’s room, and in it Madame 
Durand had kept all her papers, re- 
ceipted bills and such like, always 
locked up. It was a very simple piece 
of furniture of light-toned walnut with 
genuine antique chiselled keyholes and 
straight brass handles of the period. 
Its lower part held three wide drawers. 
The upper part, like so many of the 
bureaux of the period, was formed of 
a wide folding flap that could be 
raised and fastened, thus locking up at 
the same time the half dozen smaller 
drawers that adorned the two side 
spaces of an inner recess that con- 
tained the writing materials. Above 
this writing recess were three small 
plain shelves that held stationery. 
Pomm, who was nothing if not per- 
functorily systematic, suggested that 
first of all they should explore the 
armoire @ glace and other objects of 
the room before beginning upon the 
multitudinous drawers and shelves of 
the bureau, and so they first began 
upon the shelves of the wardrobe, of 
which Maryvonne found the key upon 
a bunch that was placed by the side of 
the inkstand in the recess of the 
écritoire. There were piles of linen 
inside it—the house linen and body 
linen of the two women, of which 
Madame Durand, like all good French 
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housewives, had a_ sufficiently large 
quantity and which she kept in excel- 
lent repair with her own diligent 
needle. They raised each pile of sheets, 
of pillow cases, of towels, etc., investi- 
gating each piece in turn, but without 
results. With characteristic delicacy, 
Pomm turned from the piles of snowy 
white personal linen—so feminine and 
dainty —that represented the entire 
trousseau of Maryvonne and her 
mother, and giving them over to the 
child herself to search, turned aside 
while she went through the articles 
one by one. But no papers or clues 
of any kind were to be found. 

After their investigation, Pomm and 
his ward at the child’s suggestion gath- 
ered up the piles of snowy linen, and 
folding them into a large sheet put 
them aside to take down into Mary- 
vonne’s room below. 

Then they turned their attention to 
the bureau, and one by one they 
turned out drawers and hollow spaces, 
hunting diligently for any trace of 
secret drawers. But though they 
turned it around in every sense, seek- 
ing to discover any hidden recess, they 
were forced to admit that the bureau 
held no secrets. Yet conscientiously 
they pulled out each drawer in suc- 
cession again and again, finding noth- 
ing but some small account books in 
which Madame Durand had carefully 
balanced her accounts—noting the ex- 
act dates of payments received for les- 
sons given and dates of other lessons 
due. There was also a complete ac- 
count of the sale of her embroideries, 
though these represented less impor- 
tant sums than the lessons. A com- 
plete list of the names and addresses 
of her pupils was also set down. The 
three lower drawers of the bureau held 
a great number of embroidery silks, 
canvases and various pieces of fine 
embroideries executed as models upon 
silk or satin or velvet. The top drawer 
of the bureau was opened with a 
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special key which they also found upon 
the bunch. But even this more par- 
ticularly private drawer contained but 
littie to help them. There was a small 
wooden box there, upon which the 
word “Cash” was painted in English, 
in black lettering. This also was un- 
locked with a smaller key. But they 
discovered in this only the receipts for 
rent paid during the seven years of 
Madame Durand’s tenancy, together 
with a copy of the lease of the flat. 
The cash box contained also two one- 
hundred franc notes which Madame 
Durand had presumably put by for 
rent to be paid later. Maryvonne, still 
feverishly anxious and excited, pulled 
out each and every drawer several 
times in succession, but nothing else 
could be found, and no clue of any 
kind was forthcoming to yield them up 
the dead woman’s secrets. It appeared 
as if Madame Durand was determined 
to carry her own mystery with herself 
to the grave, for evidently she had de- 
liberately destroyed all traces of her 
past history, and had kept no record 
of anything concerning the little girl, 
Maryvonne. 

They had been searching for two 
hours with no results, when Mary- 
vonne, turning desolately towards 
Pomm, said: 

“There’s nothing . . . nothing... 
dear péere Pomm. And I shall 
never know whose daughter I am! 

. For some obscure reason of her 
own, my mother evidently did not 
wish me to know.” 

“You are my daughter now, Mary- 
vonne. Do not forget that, my dear 
child !” 

The girl threw her arms around the 
old man, kissing him tenderly, but her 
heart was too full for words. 

Three times she had pulled out the 
smaller inner drawers and yet nothing 
could apparently daunt her, for she 
began pulling them all out anew. As 
she shot beck one of them into place 


again, suddénly she felt a small paper 
resist her movement. 

“What’s that?” cried Pomm, stand- 
ing close to her. “Pull the drawer out 
entirely again and see.” 

Maryvonne put her hand into the 
empty space where the drawer had 
been, and felt an old crumpled piece of 
paper which evidently had stuck there 
for some long time, for it was very 
difficult to pull out. 

“I don’t suppose it is anything 
much,” she said despondingly. “It feels 
only like some old envelope.” 

“Let me help you to pull it out, 
though,” said Pomm. “It may be of 
some use!” 

By dint of pulling carefully, the two 
drew forth an old crumpled envelope. 
Together they examined it carefully, 
Pomm producing from the depths of 
his pockets a magnifying glass, which 
he invariably carried with him so as to 
be able to inspect more closely the 
printing of old books. 

It was a long, narrow envelope—evi- 
dently of a French make, of a kind 
that is no longer used. It was ad- 
dressed in a man’s handwriting, to: 
Madame Durand, 7 Oxford Road, 
Kensington, London. Across the top 
of the envelope was written: Angle- 
terre. 

It bore a French stamp now obso- 
lete, and a faint circular postmark 
that was still tolerably clear. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Maryvonne, victori- 
“This may perhaps be a clue. 

rate, it bears my mother’s 
name. Perhaps that 7 Oxford Road 
was our address in London. I can’t 
remember anything. . . But it may 
have been!” 

“Possibly,” acquiesced Pomm, “as 
you say that you lived once in 
London.” . 

“I know that I did!” exclaimed 
Maryvonne, “but I must have been 
quite a baby when I left, for I do not 
remember anything at all about it.” 


ously. 
At any 
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“Nevertheless, as your mother spoke 
English very well apparently — since 
she was able to teach it to you quite 
colloquially—she must have lived there 
some considerable time and this letter 
was addressed to her there.” 

“Evidently,” said Maryvonne. “Oh! 
how I wish I knew, pére Pomm !” 

“Let me examine the postmark. . . . 
It is very faded but not obliterated,” 
said Pomm, and whipping out his 
magnifying glass from his pocket once 
more, he began, very minutely, to ex- 
amine the faded mark. 

After some moments of silence, dur- 
ing which one could have heard their 
breathing, Pomm spoke, still examining 
the envelope. 

“This envelope was posted in Paris 
on December the 19th, 1870,” he read 
out. “Do you recognize the writing 
upon it?” he asked Maryvonne as he 
handed it to her. 

The child examined it carefully. 

“No—I do not think that I have ever 
seen the writing before,” she declared 
sadly. 

“Well, you must be careful not to 
lose it,” said Pomm, as he held out 
the paper to the girl. 

She refused it with a gesture. 

“No, dear Father Pomm. This is too 
precious to risk being lost by me. Will 
you put it into your pocket book and 
keep it for me? It may be useful some 
day. . . . Who knows?” 

And grimly, Pomm pulled out his 
pocket book, and methodical, careful, 
slow and silent, placed it in the inner 
pocket of that receptacle. 

After a few moments, during which 
his ponderous old brain had worked in 
its own way, he asked Maryvonne: 

“When did your mother purchase 
this piece of furniture?” pointing to 
the bureau. 

“I do not know,” she replied. “She 
may have had it in England and 
brought it over with her. But I do 
not think so. She probably purchased 


it only when she came into the flat.” 

“In that case how could the en- 
velope get into it?” inquired Pomm. 
“The postmark upon it is dated 1870. 
Probably it has remained in the bu- 
reau since then.” 

“Mélanie says that she had no furni- 
ture when she took this flat and that 
she bought each piece separately when 
she moved in.” 

“Then if she bought this only seven 
years ago how do you account for the 
presence inside it of so old an en- 
velope addressed to her in England?” 
persisted Pomm. His brain worked 
very slowly and there was surely none 
of the detective about him at all. 

“She may have had it with many 
other old letters,” replied the girl, 
“which she may have transferred to this 
bureau, and then have sought to de 
stroy later all the letters and papers 
she possessed, wishing to dismiss all 
memories from her.” 

Pomm was astonished at the little 
girl’s perspicacity. 

“Your surmise is probably correct,” 
he said. 

There was nothing more left now to 
examine. Maryvonne crossing to the 
other side of the room bent down and 
gazed upon a small frame that was 
hung from a nail in the wall over the 
bed. It held the only picture which 
the flat contained. She took it down 
from the nail and handed it to Pomm. 
It was the photograph of a lady with 
a little girl of five or six years of age. 

“That is my own portrait with my 
dear mother,” said Maryvonne, rever- 
ently, as she put the small picture into 
her new guardian’s hand. “It is very 
precious to me, for it is the only pho- 
tograph I have of her.” 

Pomm once more produced the mag- 
nifying glass, without which it seemed 
impossible for him to do anything, and 
gazed for some moments in silent ex- 
amination of the portrait. 

“The picture is very much like you 
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still,” he said. “As for your mother, 
I think that—unconsciously—I must 
have noticed her on the stairs some- 
times, for I seem to know her face 
too. Can’t you remember when and 
where this photograph was taken, my 
ebild?” 

“No, dear pére Pomm. 
remember!” .. . 

“But make an effort, my dear. Do 
try. . . It might mean so much to 
you.” 

“I can’t remember where we lived 
when we sat for that photograph,” she 
declared with a sad, troubled and puz- 
zled expression, “though I do remem- 
ber dimly the day when it was taken. 
It must have been after we returned 
to France, for I don’t remember Lon- 
don at all. But I don’t think it was 
in Paris. It must have been in one 
of the places where we lived after we 
left London but before we came here. 
For I have a dim recollection that we 
went to live in different places. But 
I remember no particular place . 
or town... “?_ 


I do not 


or anything! 

And the child looked more distressed 
than ever. 

But Pomm was anxious to help her 
and was more greatly interested in 
this search than he had ever been in 
a human problem before. 

“Would you remember it if 
heard the name?” he inquired. 

“I do not know. . Perhaps I 
might,” said Maryvonne, with her per- 
plexed and saddened look. 

“I am quite certain that we did stay 
somewhere —in fact in several places 
and for some considerable time too,” 
she said suddenly, “for I dimly re- 
member, among other things, a strange 
old-fashioned garden where my mother 
walked while I played. It was a lovely 
garden filled with rows and rows— 
regular rows, I mean—of beautiful 
carnations of all colors, cream, pink 
and crimson. I can recall their per- 
fume so well even now! I remember 


you 


too wearing the dress that I have on 
in the photograph.” 

“Ah!” cried Pomm exultantly “Do 
try to remember more. That might be 
a very valuable clue indeed !” 

“Yes, I can recall that to memory 
quite well,” pursued Maryvonne, tri- 
umphantly. “It was of blue poplin and 
had a funny little blue frill all round 
the bottom hem. . . . See!” she cried, 
as she held out the photograph for 
him to inspect. “You can distinguish 
the frill in the photograph quite 
clearly, can’t you, now?” 

But Pomm was already peering into 
the small dictionary which with his 
binoculars and magnifying glass he al- 
ways carried in one of his numerous 
pockets. For Maryvonne had thought- 
lessly used the word “frill” in English, 
as she was wont to do sometimes when 
the French term for any particular 
word escaped her. Pomm’s long nose 
was almost rubbing the pages, which 
he was turning over rapidly with the 
dexterity gained by long experience, 
and his magnifying glass was held up 
close before his eyes. 

“Frill . . frill,” he was murmur- 
ing to himself. “I don’t know 
the word ‘frill,’ my dear, and am 
looking it up”—running his finger 
rapidly down a column of the book. 
“Yes . . yes... . Ah! here it is! 
Frill,” he read out, “from the French 
word ‘Friller, to shiver—a crimped or 
ornamental edging of fine linen on the 
bosom of a shirt.” 

He turned to Maryvonne perplexed: 

“I am afraid I don’t quite under- 
stand, my dear. Please show me the 
frill to which you allude.” 

“Here,” said Maryvonne, bursting 
into laughter as she ran her finger 
over the picture. She pointed out a 
dark outline around the bottom of the 
small photographed skirt. 

“Oh, yes!” said Pomm. “I do see a 
dark line around the bottom of your 
little frock.” 
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“Well! that’s a frill,” she cried, her 
eyes dancing with mirth. “You see, 
péere Pomm, you had not the. slightest 
reason to rush to your silly old dic- 
tionary. I could have explained quite 
easily.” 

“Well, anyway, I’m glad to know a 
new English word.” And the good man 
beamed with delight. 

Then suddenly an idea of genius 
seemed to strike him. 

“Let’s examine the bottom of the 
photograph. Perhaps the name and 
address of the photographer are 
printed there. And that would be a 
great help for us.” 

And seizing the frame from the 
child’s hands, he pulled the photograph 
carefully out of its frame while she 
stood by eager and expectant. 

But again they were doomed to dis- 
appointment and the mystery appeared 
to be more elusive than ever, for 
whether it had been done intentionally 
so as to efface every memory of the 
past, or whether Madame Durand had 
merely cut off the lower part of the 
ecard to insert it more completely and 
neatly into the frame, the name and 
address of the photographer, which 
presumably had been printed at the 
bottom, had been removed. The back 
of the card itself was quite plain: no 
name or address had ever been printed 
there. 

Pomm and Maryvonne looked at one 
another in dismay! 

“Alas!” said Pomm. “I fear that 
there is nothing to be gathered from 
this! Now can’t you bring back any- 
thing else to memory? Try hard, my 
dear child. You said that you remem- 
ber stopping with your mother in sey- 
eral places before you settled definitely 
in Paris. Now can’t you tell me some- 
thing about that? Have you forgotten 
everything except the memory of the 
earnation garden?” 

“Yes” . - murmured Maryvonne, 


looking into space with curious gaze as 
if, even as she spoke, the ghosts of the 
past were appearing before her. “Yes 

. - I remember something else... . 
It was a large gray house... ina 
beautiful country near the sea . 
yes... yes... near the sea,” she 
emphasized, still gazing into space. “It 
was not in the same country as the 
carnation garden. There were strangely- 
garbed women in costumes of white 
with red cords around their waists in 
the gray house like nuns, I 
think. . . . But I don’t remember any- 
thing else, pere Pomm .. . I assure 
you!” 

And she broke off suddenly with 
tears of vexation and disappointment 
in her eyes. 

“Well . . well,” said Pomm, try- 
ing in his awkward way to comfort 
her, “don’t worry any more about it. 
I am not going to let you be unhappy, 
my child, if I can help. But we must 
give up all enquiry for to-day, at- 
least,” he said, regretfully. “We 
seem baffled at every turn. But per- 
haps we shall find out something later. 
You are not to worry, my dear . 
not to worry.” 

Maryvonne said nothing more. But 
she sighed deeply. 

“I am afraid,” said the good Pomm 
gently, as if in answer to her sigh, 
“I am afraid that there is nothing else 
for me to do but to adopt you as my 
very own child henceforth. I can see 
no other course, can you?” He spoke 
gently smiling, peering down into her 
face as if to put her tears to shame. 

“No—I can see no other course 
either!” replied Maryvonne tenderly, 
squeezing the old coat-sleeve to which 
she clung. 

And she smiled up at him and for 
the first time since her sorrow looked 
happy. And together, arm in arm, 
they passed into the last room of the 
small flat. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE IMMORALITY OF THE MODERN BURGLAR STORY 
AND BURGLAR PLAY. 


Of the many reasons that compel a 
man to go to war, perhaps the most in- 
sistent is the safety of his children. 
Where the danger to the children is 
physical, most men feel a natural im- 
pulse to be up in arms. Where the 
danger is moral only, the necessity of 
taking action is not so generally recog- 
nized. Nevertheless, in the present 
War, it would be safe to say that many 
men fear the moral danger of a Ger- 
man triumph almost more than the phys- 
ical. If the notion of “Might makes 
Right” were to be the notion govern- 
ing the world, they feel that the world 
would not be a good place for their 
children to inhabit. 

So, to prevent a perpetual confusion 
between right and wrong, fathers of 
families go abroad to fight, and die 
if need be. Meanwhile, they remain 
apparently quite unconscious of the 
subtle attempt which is being made on 
a wholesale scale at home to corrupt 
the morals of their children. 

The attempt takes the form of an 
attack, both on the stage and in the 
pages of our popular magazines, upon 
the sanctity of the Eighth Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not steal.” 

We do not suggest that those re- 
sponsible for the attack are aware of 
its inevitable consequences. The au- 
thors who write the stories and the 
proprietors of the magazines who pub- 
lish them, the playwrights who make 
the plays and the managers and actors 
who produce and act them, doubtless 
share in the general solicitude on the 
child’s behalf. They gauge the morality 
of their work by the extent to which 
the moral public patronize it. There has 
been no lack of patronage. The stories 
sell; the plays attract huge audiences. 
If the public who have no financial 
interest in the success or failure of 


the work are blind to its immorality, 
how can we expect those who make 
their living by it to be more keen- 
sighted? And yet, the immorality is 
of such a glaring nature that any 
thinking moral person must feel as- 
tuounded that hitherto no protest has 
been raised. Is the Eighth Command- 
ment of less value than the others in 
the Decalogue? 

The Seventh Commandment counts 
its champions by thousands. The his- 
tory of their protests against immor- 
ality is almost as long as the history 
of English literature and the history 
of English dramatic art. And on the 
whole, they have been enormously suc- 
cessful. What chance would there be 
for a modern Wycherley of getting his 
plays put upon the stage? And the 
tide of victory sweeps on. Opinion is 
divided as to the wisdom shown by 
the circulating libraries in their recent 
manifesto. But the mere issue of that 
manifesto by a body of commercial 
men shows how strong is the feeling 
of the public against the preachers and 
teachers of immorality. Amongst the 
trades commercially interested in lit- 
erature and in the drama, the idea 
now almost universally prevails that 
immorality does not pay. 

Immorality? How curiously circum- 
scribed a meaning they put upon the 
word. For them a play or story is 
immoral only if it tends to bring the 
Seventh Commandment into disregard. 
To the Eighth Commandment, and to 
the attacks upon it, our moralists of 
the theatres and the circulating li- 
braries pay no heed. 

The definition of immorality in art 
is a simple one. A work of art is im- 
moral when it tends to make vice at- 
tractive. The reason for this is well 
stated by Macaulay in his essay on 











the Comic Dramatists of the Restora- 
tion. 

“For every person,” he says, “who 
has observed the operation of the law 
of association in his own mind and in 
the minds of others knows that what 
is constantly presented to the imag- 
ination in connection with what is at- 
tractive will itself become attractive.” 

In the old plays of the Restoration 
the hero, the most attractive figure in 
the piece, was a libertine who made 
it his business throughout the play to 
keep the audience laughing at married 
respectability. Everyone agrees now— 
at least, everyone who believes in the 
sanctity of marriage—that such plays 
were wholly pernicious. They were 
wells of poison from which those who 
went to see them drank at the risk 
of their morai lives. 

At the present time such plays would 
not be tolerated. The censor would 
not license them. If he did, the man- 
ager of a theatre would nct produce 
them. And even if they were both li- 
censed and produced, they would not 
draw. The moral public would stop 
away. 

Exactly the same may be said of the 
magazines. Were an author, however 
famous, to write a story of the type 
of one of Guy de Maupassant’s more 
highly flavored After Dinner Tales, he 
would never find an editor to publish 
it. If he pleaded his great name and 
the artistic merits of the story, he 
would be met by the answer “My dear 
sir, the public don’t like immorality.” 

It is the adult section of the public 
who arrange what shall be written, 
what printed, and what played. If you 
ask any member of that section why 
he bans a certain type of play or story, 
he will tell you that he is not fright- 
ened of the ill effect which the play or 
story may have upon himself. But he 
fears for the younger generation. He 


does not wish his children to be taught 
to admire a libertine, or to think that 
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the habit of breaking the Seventh Com- 
mandment is a mark of cleverness. 
The divorce courts, he says, are quite 
full enough already. 

Are the criminal courts of this coun- 
try emptying so rapidly that we need 
to manufacture criminals in order to 
keep them full? 

The suggestion sounds preposterous. 
Yet, the manufacture of young burg- 
lars is one of the most favored indus- 
tries of the day. The moral public 
crowd to the theatres where the burg- 
lar-hero dominates the stage, and take 
their children with them; the moral 
public rush to buy the magazine where 
the adventures of the burglar-hero 
form the chief item of the contents- 
page, and they give the magazine 
to their children to read. The moral 
public are mildly amused by the 
play or the story. Their children 
are more than amused; they are 
inspired. 

The full result of the inspiration we 
cannot expect to see now. The poison 
acts slowly; and its deadly effect will 
scarcely be apparent in our time. But 
already there are signs of how the poi- 
son works upon the youthful mind. The 
police news constantly brings before us 
the doings of some infant Raffles. The 
halfpenny papers give his exploits the 
widest possible notoriety. And the fre- 
quency of these cases grows, and will 
grow until the moral public rises to 
ban this form of art as an immoral 
one. 

Let us examine the plays and stories 
of which we make complaint, and see 
how far they fall within our definition 
of immorality. 

In chronological order, we believe 
that the first place is due to a collec- 
tion of short stories, entitled Raffles, 
The Amateur Cracksman. Whether all 
of these appeared originally in a mag- 
azine we do not know, but certainly 
many of them did. Their popularity 
may, to some extent, be gauged by the 
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fact that they have since been pub- 
lished in volume form. 

The stories are all of one kind; they 
deal with the adventures of A. J. Raf- 
fles, while engaged in the burglary pro- 
fession. The title “Amateur Cracks- 
man” is a misnomer. For Raffles does 
not burgle for mere love; he earns his 
living by the business. The stories are 
related by a gentleman called Bunny, 
who acts as his assistant, and who, in 
his complete maystification whenever 
his leader executes a tour de force, re- 
minds us of Dr. Watson, the Boswell 
of Sherlock Holmes. 

Here is a picture of the hero, A. J. 
Raffles, as he appeared to the eyes of 
his young accomplice: 

Again I see him, leaning back in one 
of the luxurious chairs with which his 
room was furnished. I see his in- 


dolent, athletic figure; his pale, sharp, 
clean-shaven features; his curly black 
hair; his strong, unscrupulous mouth. 
And again I feel the clear beam of his 
wonderful eye, cold and luminous as 
a star, shining into my brains—sifting 


the very secrets of my heart. 

With the literary merits of this de- 
scription we are not concerned. We 
are dealing solely with the morality of 
the stories, and with the effect which 
they are calculated to produce upon the 
mind of the imaginative youth who 
reads them. And who will deny that 
the effect is bound to be one of sympa- 
thetic attraction? Here is the strong 
man, strong alike in mind and body. 
If Bunny reminds us of Dr. Watson, 
this picture of A. J. Raffles is equally 
reminiscent of Sherlock Holmes. 

To the above description of Raffles 
let us add the detail, appearing on an 
earlier page of the book, that he is 
clad in “one of his innumerable cricket 
blazers.” The detail is important, and 
throws a light upon the initials “A. J.” 
which the author has chosen for his 
hero. There is probably no boy in Eng- 
land to whom those initials are not fa- 
miliar as belonging to a famous 


cricketer; and the character is at 
once associated in the reader’s mind 
with that of a living person whom all 
boys admire. It is not surprising, 
then, to find that the third story in 
the volume is entitled “Gentlemen v. 
Players.” Raffles, “a dangerous bat, a 
brilliant field, and perhaps the very 
finest slow bowler of his decade,” is 
playing for the Gentlemen. 

What boy has not at some time in 
his life felt the ambition to become a 
first-class cricketer? And any youth- 
ful aspirant for cricket honors will 
listen with respect to what a great ex- 
ponent has to say about the game. 
Raffles does not decry cricket, but at 
the same time he points the youthful 
mind to yet higher aspirations. 

Cricket [said Raffles], like every- 
thing else, is good enough sport until 
you discover a better. As a source of 
excitement it isn’t in it with other 
things you wot of, Bunny, and the 
involuntary comparison becomes a bore. 
What’s the satisfaction of taking a 
man’s wicket when you want his 


spoons? 
Throughout the book Raffles takes 


the spoons in one form or another. 
Sometimes the booty is a_ picture; 
sometimes jewels. We do not propose 
to consider all his robberies in detail. 
Suffice it to say that in the achieve- 
ment of his crimes he is almost as in- 
variably successful as Sherlock Holmes 
in the prevention or detection of them, 
and that he displays all the skill and 
resourcefulness which the most exact- 
ing boy could look for in the hero of 
a story. Nor does he spoil the heroic 
eflect by spasms of remorse. From the 
time when he committed his first theft 
from an Australian bank, under cir- 
cumstances which involved a shameless 
betrayal of hospitality, he proceeds on 
his career with entire light-hearted- 
ness. The moral aspect is considered 
for the space only of a single sentence, 
when Raffles says of his own calling: 
“Of course, it’s very wrong, but we 
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can’t all be moralists, and the distri- 
bution of wealth is very wrong to be- 
gin with.” To this we should add 
that his biographer Bunny occasionally 
introduces a reproving epithet, such as 
“nefarious,” “unscrupulous,” “feloni- 
ous,” which he makes haste to bury be- 
neath a load of adulation for his hero’s 
audacity and skill. 

After the scant respect shown by the 
hero and his biographer for the Kighth 
Commandment, it scarcely comes as a 
shock to find that Raffles has no great 
veneration for the Sixth. One story in 
the book is entitled “Wilful Murder.” 
As a matter of fact, the murder 1s not 
committed by Raffles, but that is not 
Raffles’ fault. He shows himself quite 
ready for it. Here is the passage: 

“You know very well” (says Bunny) 
“that you wouldn’t commit a murder, 
whatever else you might do.” 

“I know very well I’m going to com- 
mit one to-night.” 

He had been leaning back in the 
saddle-bag chair, watching me with 
keen eyes sheathed by languid lids; 
now he started forward, and his eyes 
leapt to mine like cold steel from the 
scabbard. They struck home to my 
slow wits; their meaning was no longer 
in doubt. I, who knew the man, read 
murder in his clenched hands, and 
murder in his locked lips, but a hun- 
dred murders in those hard blue eyes. 


Does the knowledge of this trait in 
his friend’s heroic character make 
Bunny waver in his allegiance? Not 
for a moment. He accompanies Raf- 
fles to the house where his intended 
victim lives. They do not murder him, 
because they find that someone else has 
done the job already. They content 
themselves with helping the actual 
murderer to flee the country. 

Not a word is said in the course of 
this story to suggest that murder was 
not the proper heroic course for a 
strong man to take in order to get him- 
self out of his difficulties. 

But Raffles, if represented only as a 


thief and as a potential murderer, 
would not be sufliciently attractive. So 
his sportsmanship must needs be em- 
phasized. We have already referred 
to the fact of his being a first-class 
cricketer. Another aspect of his sport- 
ing qualities is set forth in the story 
entitled “A Jubilee Present.” After 
half-killing a policeman Raffles re- 
moves a famous gold cup from a room 
in the British Museum. He does not 
melt it, however. He sends it to Queen 
Victoria, with the loyal respects of the 
thief. Bunny wants to know why, and 
Raffles thus explains himself: 

“My dear Bunny, we have been 
reigned over for sixty years by infi- 
nitely the finest monarch the world 
has ever seen. The world is taking 
the present opportunity of signifying 
the fact for all it is worth. Every na- 
tion is laying of its best at her royal 
feet; every class in the community is 
doing its little level—except ours. All 
I have done is to remove one reproach 
from our fraternity.” 

At this I came round, was infected 
with his spirit, called him the sports- 
man he always was and would be, and 
shook his dare-devil hand in mine; 
but at the same time I still had my 
quaMns. 

Is this a pang of conscience on the 
part of Bunny? Not a bit of it. 

“Supposing they trace it to us?” 
said I. 

It is against this association of 
sportsmanship and patriotism with 
barefaced theft that we feel it our 
duty to protest most strongly. There 
are plenty of youths to read this story 
who, like Bunny, will be and have been 
infected with the Raffles spirit. 

Patriotism is the keynote to the last 
story in the book. “The Knees of the 
Gods” takes us to the Boer War, where 
we find Raffles and his satellite en- 
rolled as Colonial Volunteers. After 
patriotically capturing and denouncing 
a spy Raffles and Bunny move forward 
to the firing line, where Bunny is 
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knocked over by a bullet in the leg. 

But it was not a minute before Raf- 
fles came to me through the whistling 
scud, and in another I was on my back 
behind a shallow rock, with him kneel- 
ing over me and unrolling my bandage 
in the teeth of that murderous fire. 


There is a passage to make youth 
thrill and to long with a great longing 
to emulate the burglar-hero! Surely 
the Victoria Cross will reward this act 
of gallantry? But the author spares 
us that. Apparently the _ sporting 
spirit is too strong for the hero’s 
prudence. He lifts his head to give 
the enemy a chance, and the enemy 
sends a bullet through it. 

So much for Rafies, The Amateur 
Cracksman. The book is eight years 
old; the separate stories considerably 
older. It may be thought unfair to 
rake up these past indiscretions 
against the author. But, alas! the 
Boer bullet has not ended the literary 
eareer of Raffles. In the circulating 
library, side by side with the well- 
thumbed volume of Rafies, The Ama- 
teur Cracksman, is a copy of a work 
entitled Mr. Justice Rafies. This book 
is a reprint in volume form of a tale 
which appeared serially in the pages 
of a popular magazine. 

The title would suggest that the hero 
has acquired a smattering of morality 
in the interval. And perhaps some such 
idea is really in the author’s mind. 
Burglary is to be made the medium 
of justice between man and man. So 
the author takes a moneylender as a 
suitable object on which Raffles may 
execute his homemade justice. A 
lovely maiden is introduced, with 
whom Raffles is in love, and who is 
engaged to be married to a promising 
young cricketer of the name of Gar- 
land. In order to rescue the cricketer 
and his father from the moneylender’s 
clutches, and incidentally to display 
his own quixotic character in making 
the way easy for the marriage of his 


inamorata with another man, Raffles 
embarks on a series of adventures 
which include the burglarious opening 
of a safe in a solicitor’s office, the 
forging of a letter for subsequent con- 
fusion of mere official justice in a 
court of law, and the removal of the 
moneylender, drugged and bound, to an 
empty house, where he is forced to 
sign a deed foregoing some thousands 
of pounds’ worth of his claims upon the 
Garlands, and also to sign a cheque for 
fifteen hundred guineas as a trifling 
honorarium to Raffles for his trouble 
in the matter. The cheque is safely 
cashed, and pursuit rendered impossi- 
ble owing toe the opportune murder of 
the moneylender by a character too in- 
significant to have a name. 

The book has been and will be very 
popular with boys. As in the previous 
volume, great stress is laid upon Raf- 
fles’ sportsmanship. For instance, the 
description of his career at school: 

He was the most Admirable Crichton 
who was ever at the school: captain 
of the eleven, the fastest man in the 
fifteen, athletic champion, and an orna- 
ment of the Upper Sixth. 

And again in this dialogue between 
him and Bunny: 

“It’s not the villain I care about,” 
I answered, meaning every word. “It’s 
the sportsman behind the villain, as 
you know perfectly well.” 

“I know the villain behind the 
sportsman rather better,” replied Raf- 
fles, laughing when I least expected it. 
“But you’re by way of forgetting his 
existence altogether. I shouldn’t won- 
der if some day you wrote me up into 
a heavy hero, Bunny, and made me 
turn in my quicklime.” 


We fear that other people besides 
Bunny are in danger of forgetting the 
existence of the villain altogether. In- 
deed, for unsophisticated youth it must 
be a little difficult to detect him be- 
neath his coating of heroic paint. 

The heading of one chapter deserves 
a passing comment. It is “My Raffles 
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Right or Wrong.” This is the motto 
not only of the faithful Bunny but also 
of the lovely heroine, Camilla Belsize. 
It means presumably that both are pre- 
pared to support their hero, whatever 
he may do. The morality of such a 
sentiment is questionable. But we have 
cited the heading less for its be- 
ing objectionable in itself than because 
it reminds us of an objection vital to 
the whole book. Nowhere does the au- 
thor distinguish sufficiently clearly be- 
tween Raffles right and Raffles wrong. 

It may be said that the reader ought 
to draw the distinctions for himself. 
But, alas! the reader, especially the 
youthful reader, is apt to look help- 
lessly to the author for guidance in 
such matters. And what is the reader 
to make of the chapter “Trial by 
Raffles”? Is it not intended to white- 
wash a vulgar crime? 

Here is the speech in which “Mr. 
Justice Raffles” seeks to justify his 
own extortion by setting forth the ex- 
tortions of his victim: 


“Permit 
a few of your own proven vil- 
lainies before you take any more 
shots at mine. Last year you had 
three of your great bargains set 
aside by the law as harsh and un- 
conscionable; but every year you have 
these cases, and at best the terms are 
always modified in fevor of your 
wretched client. But it’s only.the ex- 
ception who will face the music of the 
law courts and the Press. You prefer 
people like the Lincolnshire vicar you 
hounded into an asylum the year be- 
fore last. You cherish the memory 
of the seven poor devils that you drove 
to suicide between 1890 and 1894; 
that sort pay the uttermost farthing 
before the debt to Nature! You set 
great store by the impoverished gen- 
try and nobility who have you to stay 
with them when the worst comes to 
the worst, and secure a respite in ex- 
change for introductions to their pals. 
No fish is too large for your net, and 
none is too small, from his Highness 


me to remind you of 


of Hathipur to that poor little builder 
at Bromley, who cut the throats——” 

“Stop it!” cried Levy, in a lather of 
impotent rage. 

“By all means,” said Raffles, restor- 
ing the paper to its envelope. “It’s an 
ugly little load for one man’s soul, I 
admit; but you must see it was about 
time somebody beat you at your own 
beastly game.” 

Very successfully does the author 
raise the reader’s indignation against 
the impious moneylender. “That poor 
little builder at Bromley” is an adroit 
touch, which makes sympathetic youth 
eager to avenge the moneylender’s vic- 
tim. No fate can be too bad for Levy. 
And behold, justice is rendered by the 
hero, Raffles. How should youth re- 
gard the extortion of a cheque for fif- 
teen hundred guineas in any other 
light than that of a meritorious ac- 
tion? The bare-faced robbery, with its 
tinge of blackmail, perhaps the most 
dangerous crime known to the crimi- 
nal law, is successfully depicted as an 
heroic deed. 

If a criminal be allowed to rake up 
a justification for himself in the evils 
of his victim’s past, there are few 
crimes which could not be justified. 
Not that we all feel ourselves as 
wicked as the moneylender Levy. But 
the extent of the avenging crime could 
be proportioned nicely to the extent of 
the victim’s wickedness. The clerk who 
embezzles ten thousand pounds might 
justify himself on the ground that his 
employer made hundreds of thousands 
by promoting shady companies. The 
shop-boy might take a few shillings 
from his master’s till to punish him 
for speaking crossly. 

Can there be any question that a 
book which inculcates doctrines of this 
sort is an immoral one? If our defini- 
tion of immorality be correct, then the 
book has certainly satisfied it. 
Throughout, it is a deliberate attempt 
to confuse vice with virtue. 

But we have not yet done with Raf- 
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fles. He has not only burgled in the 
pages of the magazines, but he also 
burgles on the stage. The play of 
Rafies was immensely popular on its 
first production. It has now been re- 
vived, and shows every sign of con- 
tinuing its popularity. 

We do not propose to criticise the 
play at any length. We confess that 
we have never seen it. It is enough 
for us that the hero of the play is the 
same old Raffles, the so-called Amateur 
‘Cracksman, and that the action of the 
play is concerned solely with his ad- 
ventures while thieving. 

Whether he be an amateur or profes- 
sicnal thief matters little to a ques- 
tion of morality. What does matter is 
the fact that his thieving is no acci- 
dental slip but a deliberate system. He 
is an habitual criminal. Is his crimi- 
nal character presented in an attrac- 
tive or unattractive light? Does it call 
for imitation or disgust? There can 
be only one answer to that question. 
The hero’s character is made as at- 
tractive as a clever writer and a clever 
actor can make it; it is the character 
which every high-spirited, impression- 
able boy must long to imitate. Raf- 
fles is given all the talents usually 
given to the hero of a _ romantic 
comedy. He has agility of mind and 
body, good temper, courage, kindliness, 
and wit; moreover, he is a first-class 
cricketer. And the sole medium 
through which the character is re- 
vealed to the audience is the business 
of theft. It is theft which lends dis- 
tinction to all his talents and to all his 
virtues. In fine, the play makes the 
breach of the Eighth Commandment 
every whit as attractive to the boys of 
the present generation as the plays of 
Wycherley and Congreve made the 
breach of the Seventh Commandment 
to the young people of their day. 

We are all agreed that the plays of 
Wycherley and Congreve did untold 


harm. But how infinitely greeter 


would have been that harm if the plays 
had been suffered to appear without a 
word of protest, and if the writers of 
such plays had been allowed to mul- 
tiply unchecked. Protests, however, 
were loud and vehement; and in time, 
the worst form of the evil was stamped 
out. There may have been some pro- 
test against Rafies. We have not 
heard it; and certainly it has failed 
in its effect. 

The present-day evil is far more 
widely spread than the evil sown by 
Wycherley and Congreve. Their plays 
ran at longest for only a few weeks. 
The modern burglar-play runs for 
months or even years. For every boy 
who had seen or heard of Bellmour 
and of Careless in Congreve’s time, a 
hundred know all about Raffles. The 
burglar-hero is more democratic in his 
appeal for admiration than the liber- 
tine-hero of Wycherley and Congreve. 
The apprentice of the seventeenth cen- 
tury could have had little hope of ris- 
ing to play in real life the part of a 
gentleman-libertine. But any boy may 
aspire to be a Raffles, whether he be 
the son of a duke or of a working- 
man. 

We have said a good deal about Raf- 
fles. But Raffles does not stand alone; 
and the aim of this article is to throw 
into disfavor not an individual but a 
school. Raffles we have cited more 
particularly because, from the literary 
point of view, he is worthier of atten- 
tion than the ordinary run of heroic 
criminals, and also because the drama- 
tization of the character has added 
vastly to its notoriety. But unhappily 
Raffles is far from being a solitary of- 
fender. We have only to glance at our 
bookstalls and at the windows of our 
cheap newsvendors to see how gener- 
ously the youth of England is catered 
for in this respect. Thousands of penny 
novelettes, chronicling the doings of 
Dick Turpin and Claude Duval and of 
other heroic criminals, real or imag- 
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inary, are there; calling on boys to 
buy, to read, to imitate. If we go & 
little higher in the literary scale, it is 
almost impossible at the present day to 
take up a popular magazine of fiction 
without finding at least one story in it 
devoted to the adventures of a mur- 
derer, a blackmailer, or a thief, and 
written so as to make the reader sym- 
pathize throughout with the hero’s law- 
lessness. The quality of literary work- 
manship displayed by these stories is 
for the most part low; and they give 
small hint of capacity in their authors 
for writing anything which would ever 
be read with pleasure by persons of 
intelligence. But their immoral in- 
fluence is none the less on account of 
their literary worthlessness. 

The evil, unless checked, will grow. 
Unless the present authors be discour- 
aged, scores of others will arise to 
imitate them. Then it will be time to 
shut up our criminal courts and to 
abolish our police system. For the 
millions annually spent thereon are 
simply wasted if at the same time we 
suffer our children to imbibe the notion 
that burglary is a fine art, that it isa 
clever and admirable thing to steal, 
and that the policeman who endeavors 
to prevent the theft is only an object 
for ridicule. 

When a picture rises up before us of 
the moral havoc which the production 
of these plays and stories, if persisted 
in, must inevitably produce, we begin 
to wonder if the words of the prophet, 
caught up and echoed from century to 
century by the wisest writers and the 
most eloquent preachers of their day, 
have been cried in vain. “Woe unto 
them that call evil good and good evil; 
that put darkness for light and light 
for darkness; that put bitter for 
sweet and sweet for bitter.” 

Enough has been said for the prose- 
cution. Now let us hear in their de- 
fence the authors who write such 
plays and stories, the managers and 
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publishers who aid in their production, 
and the public whose demand creates 
the supply. 

In a few words, we can dismiss the 
man who urges that a work of art 
must not be judged by the laws of 
everyday morality. That plea has been 
heard before in defence of the plays of 
Wycherley and Congreve; and the con- 
science of plain men has pronounced 
against it. Art should not boast of 
imitating Nature if it wishes to be free 
from the moral code. 

Then there is the man who seeks, 
not to justify an immoral work of 
art, but to minimize it. “My dear sir,” 
such an one will say, “you are break- 
ing a butterfly on the wheel. These 
plays and stories have not really a 
tittle of the importance which you at- 
tribute to them.” And many a parent 
who deems himself a moral man will 
laugh to scorn the notion that Rafles 
can inspire his sons to become thieves. 
He feels secure in the knowledge that 
his sons have no taste for thieving. 

Then, does he believe his sons to 
have a taste for running off with other 
people’s wives that he objects so 
strongly to the type of play or story 
which makes light of the Seventh 
Commandment? He will indignantly 
tell you “No.” He objects to such 
plays because, despite his belief in the 
purity of his own children he knows 
the frailty of human nature, and he 
will not countenance any weakening of 
the bulwarks which guard the sanctity 
of marriage. Though his sons have 
not that taste, he does not wish them 
to acquire it. Besides, he must think 
of other people’s children who are 
weaker than his own. 

Why should he put the Seventh Com- 
mandment on a different footing from 
the Eighth? Has the desire to steal 
been so wholly eradicated from the 
human mind that we can safely ignore 
it? If so, why do we not leave our 
doors unlocked at night? Why do we 
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put shutters on our shop windews? 

Again, it will be urged that a boy 
who is thievishly inclined wil! thieve 
anyhow, and that it is unfair to blame 
a popular play because a boy who has 
been to see it calls himself by the 
name of the hero of the play and com- 
mits a robbery. The answer is the 
same: if you hold that view, you can- 
not consistently object to the plays of 
Wycherley and Congreve. More- 
over, the argument ignores the fact 
that every deliberate action is the out- 
come of a conflict between motives. 
What child has not a longing for ad- 
miration? If on the stage or in the 
pages of a magazine admiration be 
attached to theft, the child when he 
leaves the theatre or puts down the 
book will not effect the dissociation so 
readily as will his elders. And when 
the temptation comes to steal he will 
have an additional motive for yield- 
ing: the motive of winning admira- 
tion, of appearing as a hero in the 
public eye. In many cases that addi- 
tional motive will have just sufficient 
weight to overbalance the motives 
which restrain. 

It is needless to multiply the argu- 
ments which might be brought for- 
ward by supporters of these plays and 
stories. If the supporter be indiffer- 
ent to the ordinary moral laws, we are 
not concerned with him. If, on the 
other hand, he confess his adherence 
to the Decalogue, he himself has sup- 
plied an answer to all his arguments 
by banning Wycherley and Congreve. 

Before we conclude this article we 
wish to say one word about another 
group of burglar stories and another 
burglar play. 

Arséne Lupin is an alien of sus- 
picious character who has been ad- 
mitted to our shores. When we began 
this article it was our intention to 
place him side by side with Raffles in 
the dock. Since then we have read two 
books, Arséne Lupin (the Novel of the 
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Piay) and Arsene Lupin versus Holm- 
lock Shears, and after very careful 
consideration we have decided to with- 
draw the charge of immorality. The 
very introduction of the name Holm- 
lock Shears is a protection in itself. 
We think that no boy could be seri- 
ously influenced by a book which 
presents two such characters as Holm- 
lock Shears and his friend Wilson, 
both admirable burlesques on _ the 
characters made famous by Conan 
Doyle. A thief who pursues his call- 
ing by aid of secret passages, which he 
opens by touching the moulding of a 
marble mantelpiece, and makes his es- 
cape from a body of thirty armed de- 
tectives in a lift which shoots right 
through the ceiling of the top floor of 
a five-storeyed house, will scarcely call 
for imitation on the part of the youth 
of England. His fantastic actions par- 
take more of the nature of a harle- 
quinade or of a fairy story than of 
real life. 

Of Arséne Lupin embodied in the 
play we have our doubts. A living 
actor can give reality to actions which 
in cold print are quite incredible. And 
both from newspaper criticisms of the 
play and from accounts given to us by 
friends who have been to see it we 
gather that the play is of a less farci- 
cal nature than the book. At the same 
time, we understand that at the end 
of the play Arséne Lupin expresses re- 
gret for his life of immorality. We are 
disposed to place that fact to his credit. 

On the whole, the evidence against 
him is insufficient to warrant our pro- 
ceeding with the charge. 

But on Raffles and his like we would 
have no mercy. We would have them 
known as the dangerous evil to society 
which they really are, and as such con- 
demned. It is the plain duty of the 
moral public-to say that they will no 
longer lend the cloak of their appro- 
bation to vulgar thieves masquerading 
as heroes. 

H. R. D. May. 
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GERMAN SOLDIER-SONGS. 


Perhaps nothing in this war has 
been more astonishing than the sudden 
reverting to type, the lapse of the 
Prussian into savagery. And some of 
us will have found few things more 
distressing than the old savage hatred 
that has leaped up and joined itself to 
our just and righteous indignation. 
The Prussian mastiff, smitten with hy- 
drophobia, has bitten his German 
neighbors, and the madness cries aloud 
to be stamped out. Still, even in this 
terrible hour, we have to remember 
that nations are composed of indi- 
viduals and that madness will not ex- 
plain the whole of our enemy’s con- 
duct. It explains the brutality, but 
not the courage and perseverance. 

The Prussian officers are exploiting 
the patriotism of the rank and file, a 
patriotism that was nurtured during 
just wars of defence. The songs of 
men who were fighting for their 
own fields sprang straight from the 
heart to the lips, and are now used in 
the service of a war of directly op- 
posite intention. So long as the char- 
acter and origin of this war can be 
misrepresented, so long will the influ- 
ence of these songs last, and indeed 
longer. The habit of patriotism is 
formed. “My country, right or 
wrong!” would not be an impossible 
outcome of a century of such songs. 

We are told that three slender book- 
lets are found in the gray cloth pocket 
of the German soldier: his prayer 
book, his pay-book, and his song-book, 
Der Gute Kamerad. The Government 
that could give a pension to the com- 
poser of Die Wacht am Rhein, recog- 
nizing that such words set to such a 
tune were worth an army corps, was 
not likely to overlook the power of 
song to provide rhythm for the feet 
and wings for the spirit of the soldier. 

One Englishwoman excused herself 


for her sudden pallor on  hear- 
ing that war was declared against 
Germany by saying, “I am not afraid 
of their numbers, nor of their guns, 
nor of their perfect organization, but 
I am afraid of their songs.” 

There is no need to be afraid of 
their songs, because the spirit ex- 
pressed in those songs works even 
more deeply in our own men, only, 
too often, dumbly and unconsciously, 
but there is a need to reckon with their 
songs, and no one knowing Germany 
well could believe in the easy victories 
predicted by optimistic journals at the 
beginning of the war. Men who sing 
such songs as the German sings by 
his hearth and on the march are not 
likely to shrink from sacrifice and 
need to be met, as they are being met, 
in the same earnest spirit, if also with 
greater vivacity and dash. 

Not that the German’s marching 
songs are boastful; the greater num- 
ber are not even gay. An island coun- 
try like ours, where one per cent goes 
out to fight and ninety-nine reap the 
profit, may sing lightly of war— 
We always are ready, 

Steady, boys, steady, 

We'll fight and we'll conquer again 
and again. 

or 

And when the fight is over, we to the 
town repair. 

The townsmen cry Hurrah, boys, here 
comes a grenadier, 

Here come the grenadiers, my boys, 
who know no doubts or fears, 

Sing tow row row row for the British 
Grenadiers. 

But a landlocked country with a citi- 

zen army does not pretend to have no 

doubts nor fears, and many of the 

songs express a determination to do 

the task allotted in spite of these 

doubts and fears. One may perhaps 

set the comparatively modern Deutsch- 
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land iiber Alles against our own Rule, 
Britannia, but with one or two such 
exceptions one must go to those of our 
family of nations who were once our 
oppressed and revolting foes to find 
anything at all similar to the songs of 
Germany. We must go to Scotland, 
- with its 

Scots wha hae w’ Wallace bled, 
to Ireland, with its 
“God save Ireland,” said the heroes, 
“God save Ireland,” said they all. 
“Whether on the scaffold high, 

Or the battlefield we die, 
O what matter when for Erin dear we 
fall!” 

But, however much we search, there 
will still remain many German songs 
for which we can find no parallel, 
songs written for the most part in the 
earlier years of the nineteenth century, 
although one or two date from the sev- 
enteenth century and a few from the 
period of the Franco-German war. The 
unique note about most of these ditties 
is the frank acknowledgment that war 
is very disagreeable and very danger- 
ous, if also very necessary. Over and 
over again the singer asserts that he 
goes out to die, or tells of some one 
who has gone out to die, and this dy- 
ing, rather than the issue of the battle, 
is the point of interest. 

If the German is driven and herded 
to the slaughter, at least his mind has 
been well prepared ; he has been taught 
to anticipate no other end. An Eng- 
lishman taking leave of his family 
would feel it almost a breach of good 
manners to hint that he might not 
come back. We wish our friends a 
quick return, a fine victory, and never 
hint aloud at the alternative prayer 
in our hearts—a brave and merciful 
death. It is part of our English char- 
acter to ignore as far as possible all 
the more pathetic facts of existence, 
just as we insist on ignoring publicly 
all the more humiliating facts of our 
physical life. But the German is like 
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a child in these matters, and so you 
eannot look down many verses of any 
of these soldier-songs without coming 
upon that solemn and haunting little 
word Tod (death). The poetical value 
of death is obviously very great. The 
sense becomes adequate to the mourn- 
ful, yet sweet melody, and Tod, unlike 
our English word, has many rhymes. 
Nor is it only the danger of battle that 
the songs celebrate. The sadness of 
leaving home, the fear of foreign parts, 
the enforced absence from mother and 
sweetheart, all find a place. 
The father, the mother, to the captain 
haste away, 
Ah, captain, dear sir captain, release 
our son we pray. 


Your son cannot I give you for any 
amount of gold, 

Your son must march to the battlefield 
and into the wide world. 


The volkslied, O du Deutschland, 
with its twice repeated “My beloved 
Fatherland,” in no way softens the 
distress of departure: 

Now, good-bye, beloved mother, 
Now, good-bye, so fare thee well! 
Didst thou bear me for this sorrow, 
For the enemy to fell? 

O what cruel, heartfelt anguish, 

O what cruel grief of heart! 


Hear the sweet-toned trumpets calling 
Where the heather blossoms bright, 
Leave thy father, leave thy mother, 
Leave them, come and join the fight. 
O what cruel, etc. 


Listen how the great guns thunder 
And the small guns do not cease! 
O pray thou the God in Heaven 
That He quickly send us peace. 
These are not the words of a Roman 
warrior, nor even of a twentieth cen- 
tury Prussian. They rather express 
the feeling of the home-loving Saxon, 
accepting a soldier’s lot only under 
necessity. The more the song has the 
simplicity and unpremeditated air of 
a folk-song, the more it is concerned 
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with the unhappy aspect of war and 
the sad fatality, rather than the glori- 
ous duty, which draws the singer into 
its cruel toils. 

We have no really popular song that 
strikes that note, but Southey’s After 
Blenheim gives a glimpse of what the 
unpolitical mind must naturally think 
of war: 

“Why, ’twas a very wicked thing!” 
Said little Wilhelmine ; 


“Nay, nay, my little girl,” quoth he,: 


“It was a famous victory.” 

and Campbell’s Soldier’s Dream gives 
a picture of the non-professional sol- 
dier, the man who has left his own 
mountain goats, his cornfields and 
vineyard as well as his wife and little 
ones. We all recited this as children 
with mechanical correctness, but the 
lines have now suddenly become intol- 
erably pathetic. 

Less subtle than this and persisting 
to a blood-splashed end, as is the way 
with ballads, is the German song of a 
home-sick Swiss soldier. Goethe used 
to be delighted with its “right senti- 
mental smack.” The song recounts 
how a poor Swiss, fighting, apparently, 
in a hired regiment, and stationed on 
the ramparts of Strassburg, heard a 
cowherd sounding an Alpine horn and 
was seized with such intolerable home- 
sickness that he tried to swim the 
river and visit his own country. He is 
overtaken and brought back. At ten 
o’clock on the next day he stands be- 
fore a firing-party of three, begs par- 
don of his regiment, blames the cow- 
herd only, commits his soul to God, 
and bids the three shoot straight. 

Firing parties and_ disciplinary 
deaths figure in other songs also. One 
of these is called Der Soldat—as though 
a punitive death were the typical fate 
of a soldier. We are spared nothing, 
the muffied drums, the firing party— 
of whom there were nine this time—and 
the bandaged eyes. The culprit is the 
very dear and only friend of the teller 
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of the tale, who is also one of the 
nine. All the party are so distressed 
that eight of them miss their mark, 
but the bosom friend controls his hand 
and shoots the only being dear to him 
straight through the heart. The story 
of this song is due to Hans Andersen. 
Apparently a knight going into bat- 
tle has little more hope of life than a 
man between a wall and a firing party. 
William Hauff’s Reiters Morgenlied, or 
“Knight's Morning Song,” is sad 
enough. 
Breaking day, breaking day 
Lights me to my bed of clay. 
Soon the trumpets will be blowing, 
Soon my life-blood will be flowing, 
Mine and many a comrade’s brave. 


Scarce begun, scarce begun, 

All my pleasant life is done. 
Yesterday on proud horse prancing, 
To-day the deadly bullet lancing, 
To-morrow in the narrow grave. 


Yet how soon, yet how soon 

Fadeth all beneath the moon. 

Dost thou boast youth’s goodly show- 
ing, 

Lips and cheeks with color glowing? 

Ah, how brief the rose’s breath! 


Therefore still, therefore still 
Go I forth to do God’s will. 
In the hour of battle steady 
And, if He shall call me, ready, 
Ready for a soldier’s death. 

The melody is particularly mourn- 
ful and sweet. German being a lan- 
guage of open vowels and being also 
rich in inflexions offers an enormous 
choice of rhyme, single and double; 
and as most inflexions may be dropped 
or curtailed if the rhythm of the line 
should require it, any practised verse 
maker will realize that it is vastly 
easier for a German to write a singa- 
ble lyric than for an Englishman to 
translate his work without losing the 
adaptability of the words to the tune. 
Our own habit of speaking with a 
closed throat, our use of the hissing 
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sound, both for all plurals and for the 
possessive case, the need of employing 
abrupt little prepositions for so many 
purposes, the undue proportion of mon- 
osyllabic words, all tend to make Eng- 
lish verse a matter of the eye and 
brain rather than of the breath and 
lips. 

The reader will then, please, make 
allowance, when reading the attempts 
at translation offered here, for the 
translator’s difficulties and believe that 
the original songs have a great, if an 
un-English, charm. 

Another song of Hauff’s in praise of 
Soldaienmut or “Soldier’s Courage,” 
sounds almost sarcastic to our ears. 
The courage of the soldier is always 
victorious, he says, in peace and in 
war, when the flutes are playing or 
when the cannon are thundering, and 
he concludes: 

And when the call for me shall come 
I shall be close at hand. 

I shall not die for empty gold 

But for my Fatherland. 

I shall have done the thing I ought, 
With blood I shall have sought 

To save the flag for which I fought. 
So soldier courage wins, Hurrah, 

So soldier courage wins. 


The German soldier seems to con- 
ceive of himself as always dying, and 
of his country as always victorious. 

Nor is the attitude quite unreason- 
able. Even the war of 1870, not a long 
or stubbornly contested campaign, cost 
many a young conscript’s life. One 
cannot pass through the villages of the 
Saxon forest country without being 
continually reminded of the cost in 
blood of a war in which South Ger- 
many willingly co-operated with Prus- 
sia and the success of which, ungen- 
erously pressed, laid the foundation of 
that “vaulting ambition” which we 
have seen overleaping itself and un- 
dermining what was once the real 
greatness of the German people. On 
every little village goose-green is the 
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obelisk of granite on which are in- 
scribed the names of men fallen in the 
war, men who had often sung their 
patriotic songs beside the neighboring 
pump, and whom now a “Grateful 
Fatherland” remembers. 

The Reiterlied is a particularly dis- 
couraging ditty. Written in 1841, it 
probably owes its note of depression to 
the fact that the many disturbances of 
that time were all costly in human life 


‘without making any overbalancing ap- 


peal to the love which every man feels 
for the country of his birth. 

The author of this Reiterlied—there 
are several songs so named—is Georg 
Herwegh, a native of Stuttgart. He 
has contributed a good cluster of songs 
to the repertory of the people, and is 
a fairly representative song writer. 
The fearful night is round about, 

We ride along, we ride and sigh, 
To ruin riding out. 

How coldly comes the morning up, 
Good hostess, yet another cup 
Before I die, before I die. 


This green grass that so freshly grows, 
My blood shall stain it till it lie 

As red as any rose. 

I raise this beaker, sword in hand, 
And drink first to the Fatherland, 
For which I die, for which I die. 

His second drink, or gulp (schluck) 
is to Freedom, and the rest of the 
glass he drains to the Romisch Reich. 
He would drink to his love but the 
glass is empty, so he rides down upon 
the enemy like a thunderbolt with a 
knightly joy going forth to die, to die. 

Opposed to him he would find the 
Lutheran, Massmann, singing to a 
chorale his song, Vows. 

I give myself over to thee, heart and 
hand, 

Thou land of love and brightness, my 
German Fatherland. 


Let me be strengthened in heart and 
in hand 

To live for and to die for my German 
Fatherland. 
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The patriotic songs of Southern Ger- 
many are not so much concerned with 
Germany as a political unit as with 
Germany as a land of hills and for- 
ests, of rivers and valleys each of 
which is dear to the singer. Of these 
beloved rivers the Rhine is naturally 
the dearest, and it has five or six 
spirited old songs in addition to the 
more widely known Wacht am Rhein, 
to prove what a place it has in the 
hearts of those who have been touched 
by its romantic beauty. Every one has 
heard the martial notes, not wholly 
German though, of the Watch upon 
the Rhine, and every one knows the 
telling change from the tone of chal- 
lenge and alarm to the tone of rest 
and confidence. The Fatherland may 
be at peace, because firm and true still 
stands the Watch upon the Rhine, that 
Rhine, “German as my breast.” Every 
one who has heard it must feel that it 
is not the least of the Rhine defences. 

Another Rhine song declares that no 
enemy shall touch the river while there 
is a song left in a German mouth. 
Only when its waters shall cover the 
bones of the last of its defenders shall 
an alien foot rest upon its banks. 

Among towns, Strassburg has a sad 
pre-eminence. The plaintive little song 
below dates from at least a hundred 
years before the Franco-German war. 

O Strassburg, O Strassburg, 

The fairest city found! 

How many a lad, how many a lad 

Lies buried in thy ground! 


How many an upright 

And bonny soldier lad, 

For thy sake left his mother dear 
Forsaken, lone and sad. 


Forsaken, forsaken, 

It ever must be so. 

To Strassburg, yes, to Strassburg, 

The soldier lads must go. 

Do the lads, then, never come back 
covered with glory, or at least with 
their years of compulsory service 


safely behind them? One would sup- 
pose not, to judge by their songs. In 
the drama, Lenore, a knight appears 
and sings to his old cloak. It has been 
his companion during many a storm of 
rain and even of bullets. Of these last 
each one has left its hole. Does he 
want to bring the old cloak home as 
atrophy? Not at all. He wants to be 
buried in it, that when the last trump 
shall sound he may not have to face 
the new life without his old cloak. 

Da liegen wir zwei beide bis zum 

Appell im Grab! 

Der Appell es macht alles lebendig, 
Da ist es denn auch ganz notwendig 
Dass ich meinen Mantel hab! 

The Musketierlied begins lustily 
enough, claiming the world as the in- 
heritance of the soldier. Has he no 
home? Well, at least then he can never 
be driven from his own doorstep. He 
meets the first, second, and third man 
with confidence but expects the fourth 
to do for him: 

Steh’ ich im Feld, 

Mein ist die Welt! 

Kommen mir zwei und drei, 
Haut mich mein Sibel frei; 
Schiesst mich der Vierte tot, 
Triést’ mich der liebe Gott! 
Juchhe ins Feld! 

Even in those days (1809) the Ger- 
man is a little over sure of what the 
“dear God” will do, but at least he 
then had justice on his side. 

Sometimes these songs of the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century, or 
of an older date, contain beautiful 
phrases and express feelings common 
to all patriots. 

One such states that he who falls 
in a holy war will, though buried in 
foreign earth, truly sleep in the lap 
of the Fatherland. Another says that 
a hero’s cheek blooms loveliest in 
death. Die Fahnenwacht describes a 
standard bearer as singing of his coun- 
try as of a lady-love whom he will 
not name, but for whose sake he is 
ready to fight and die. The last stanza 
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finds the hero in the usual situation: 
Death is full, the battle is won, 
From the deep wounds streams the 
singer’s life—— 
but even in dying he is singing of that 
lady love, of life lost but honor saved, 
of battle done for freedom and light, 
of the troth kept with the flag. 

It is refreshing to turn from all this 
strenuous dying to a humorous ballad 
of the Kréhwinkler Landsturm. Krib- 
winkel is the abode of the German 
Simple Simon and is the equivalent of 
our Gotham. The song celebrates the 
doings of the Kriihwinkler Reserves in 
much the same spirit as we have cele- 
brated the doings of “Slatterly’s Light 
Brigade.” It dates from the Franco- 
German war. Apparently, the reserves 
were fat and heavy with sausages and 
soup, and they had a difficulty in 
keeping up with trained troops, 
hence the chorus: IJmmer langsam 
voran. 

As they dawdle along they boast 
that if the enemy could have known 
the strength of the Kriihwinkler Land- 
sturm, he would have run to the deuce 
long ago. They are marching, so they 
say, straight to Paris, “and smoking 
will not be forbidden there, boys.” 
They imagine the great use of an en- 
sign to be that it tells them which way 
the wind blows. One of them com- 
plains bitterly to the captain that the 
fellow behind him is trotting at such 
a pace that he, Krihwinkler hero 
though he is, has got his heels nearly 
trodden off; and between every line is 
the chorus, “Dawdle on.” 

The drummer-boy is bidden not to 
beat the drum too hard, as calf-skins 
are no longer cheap. As at the begin- 
ning of this campaign, so in 1870, the 
French were apt to shoot too high, but 
this is how the matter strikes a Sim- 
ple Kriihwinkler: “The French shoot 
up into the blue, and never think that 
men might be there.” They reflect 
proudly that at Leipzig, in the great 
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battle of the nations, they nearly made 
one prisoner, but when a bomb burst 
on the bridge, “Potz Wetter! how we 
effaced ourselves!” Finally they en- 
join the peasants to get ready plenty 
of porridge and dumplings, since when- 
ever or wherever the Krihwinkler 
Landsturm arrives it is always hungry. 

Among their favorite love songs are 
two for which we have such near 
equivalents that it is hardly worth 
while to translate them. Annchen von 
Tharau, nearly three hundred years 
old, is very like our own Annie Laurie 
in tone, except that there is less de- 
scription of Annie’s charms and more 
ot the love between her and the singer, 
a love that will endure through crosses, 
sorrows and distress. 

Die Lore am Thore is lighter though 
not less fond. It is in the style of 
Sally in our Alley. A stranger to Ger- 
many, hearing it sung, would yet easily 
guess at the meaning. 

Von allen den Miidchen so blink and 
so blank 

Gefillt mir am besten die Lore; 

Von allen den Winkeln und Giisschen 
der Stadt 

Gefillt mir der Winkel am Thore. 


A third is the famous Tannenbaum, 
or “Fir-tree.’” The lover reproaches 
his mistress with her fickleness. She 
is not like the fir-tree, true through 
the winter days, but like the night- 
ingale, that only sings in the pleasant 
hours, or like the brook that dries up 
in the thirsty weather when it is most 
wanted. 

Another little love song by Hauff, 
two of whese soldier-songs have been 
quoted above, is very charming. 

The sentinel on his outpost duty 
cheers himself with thoughts of his 
sweetheart, and with visions of her as 
she is probably occupied at that hour. 


And by the candle’s gentle light 

Thy little room is lit to-night, 

And thou art kneeling down to pray: 
“God bless my sweetheart far away.” 
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But if in sorrow thou dost wake 
And weepest for my danger’s sake, 
Be still, I am in Heaven's care, 
A soldier’s blood is precious there. 


The songs of Moritz Arndt are more 
like battle-songs as we conceive them. 
The Song of the Field Marshal, has a 
jolly picture of the old Marshal with 
white hair floating round him — the 
shaven poll and the brass helmet were 
not yet—an old Marshal who would 
not, surely, have felt at home as a 
trespasser and bandit in the gardens 
of Belgium, for he is described as 
strong and blooming, like good old 
wine. The lilt of the chorus, as well 
as its sense, has suggestions of The 
Campbells are coming. 


Juchheirassassa! und die Deutschen 
sind da, 
Die Deutschen sind !ustig, sie rufen: 


Hurra! 


To Arndt also is due a charming 
little Christmas hymn written for chil- 
dren but much sung by their elders. 
In spite of many such Christmas hymns 
and songs, however, Germany has not 
such carols to put into the field, so 
to speak, as we have. The number and 
variety of these carols, saved for us 
by the Church, suggest that at one 
time our people’s repertory of song 
must have been as full and varied as 
that of any country, before the terrible 
guns of mechanical education worked 
such wreckage in our hamlets that we 
have little left on this side of 
“Tipperary.” 

Germany’s great soldier-poet has 
been left till last. Theodor Kérner’s 
song, Aufruf an das Volk von Sachsen, 
brought 5,000 to the colors to fight with 
us against Napoleon’s aggressions. 
“Who sits like a coward, hands in 
lap?” he cries. “Fie on the chimney- 
corner louts that stay at home under 
spongers and chambermaids; the 
shameful, pitiful wretches whom no 
German girl shall kiss, no German 
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song shall giadden, and no German 
wine refresh.” 

He asks how any man of spirit can 
possibly stretch himself upon soft pil- 
lows while his fellows watch through 
the stormy night, and who, “when the 
clangor of the trumpet presses the 
thunder of God home to the heart,” 
can go to the theatre to “sharpen his 
nose” and amuse himself with the runs 
and trills of the opera! 

Kérner’s South-German spirit did not 
at once rise to the fury of onslaught, 
but one of those incidents which occur 
in every war, a French detachment’s 
disregard of an armistice, supplied the 
fuel. Kérner was wounded and many 
of his friends killed. He wrote The 
Song of the Sword, a dialogue between 
the “iron bride” (the sword) and the 
knight. 

The last stanza runs: “Now let the 
beloved one sing, Now let the clear 
sparks spring! The wedding morning 
breaks—Hurra! thou iron bride, 
hurra !” 

Korner recovered from the first 
wound only to fall in a later battle, 
and his comrades sang the poet’s own 
Prayer before Battle as they lowered 
his body into its grave. 

It is worthy to be given entire. 
Father, I cry to Thee! 

Darkly the battle smoke round me is 
pouring, 
Fiercely the cannon about me are 
roaring, 
Leader of armies, I cry to Thee! 
Father, Thou captain me! 


Father, Thou captain me! 
Lead me to conquest or let death befall 
Firm I will follow wherever Thou call 
Lord, - "Thou wilt, so Thou captain 
God, T acknowlelee Thee! 


God, I acknowledge Thee! 

As in the autumn woods breathless 
with wonder, 

So in the battlefield’s terrible thunder, 
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Fountain of Goodness, I worship Thee! 
Father, be Thou with me! 


Father, be Thou with me! 

Into Thy hands my soul I deliver, 

Thou canst require it, for Thou wert 
the Giver. 

Living or dying be Thou with me 

God, I give thanks to Thee. 


God I give thanks to Thee! 

For no greed or glory the sword have 
we taken, 

Holy our purpose, 
shaken. 

Vanquished or victor, I give thanks to 
Thee! 

Father, receive Thou me! 


our courage un- 


Father, receive Thou me! 
If the dread lightning of death shall 
assail me, 
The British Review. 
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When the quick breath and the life 
blood shall fail me, 

In that surrender receive Thou me, 

Father, I cry to Thee. 

This war will deepen in us all the 
love of our country. “England,” 
“Britain,” and “The Empire” will no 
longer be words, they will be ideas for 
which streams of precious blood have 
been shed, they will be realities brought 
home to us by unexpected comfort in 
the hour of need. Now, then, would 
be the time to collect for our children 
and our soldiers, songs that should go 
down to their descendants as not 
only the deep expression of to-day’s 
patriotism but also the fruitful seed of 
patriotism in the generations to come. 

Anna Bunston. 
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Private Robert Peckham clenched his 
teeth, sought cover vainly behind 
a turnip top, and for the tenth time 
that morning recharged his rifle maga- 
zine. The screeching of shrapnel over- 
head and the continuous ping of bullets 
permitted little consecutive thought. 
Yet, unconsciously, he was steadily 
breathing the refrain of a hymn which 
had haunted him ever since the last 
service he had attended at his village 
church. That his mind should have 
turned to things spiritual may seem 
surprising. To those who know, how- 
ever, there can be no cause for won- 
der. 

The ping of bullets upon the ground 
around him disturbed him little. Ex- 
perience had taught him that a bullet 
struck meant a danger already past. 
A burst of shrapnel a yard to his left 
laid low his nearest comrade; then 2 
clod of earth struck him sharply on 
the mouth. 

The incentive was sufficient. A sud- 
denly aroused savage desire to find 


something to strike obsessed him. The 
fleeting memory of his peaceful village 
was drowned in a wave of barbaric 
impulse. The blood surged to his 
temples. With eyes aflame, he was 
upon his feet. 

Spiked helmets visible through the 
undergrowth of a copse not fifty yards 
on his left drew him like a magnet; 
then again, automatically following the 
tenets of war, he clung to mother 
earth. 

Another short rush reduced the dis- 
tance to twenty yards. His eyes shone 
like those of an animal whose prey is 
in sight. His jaw firmly set, he forgot 
those about him. What had at first 
been an impersonal affair now assumed 
a different aspect. The man on his left 
had been his bosom pal. 

His ears at acutest tension, he lay 
like a runner awaiting the voice of the 
starter. His captain’s order “to 
charge” found him already “seeing 
red.” With bayonet poised and a curse 
upon his lips, he plunged forward. 
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Ten seconds later Private Peckham 
felt a blow upon his thigh resembling 
contact with a weighty stick, and spun 
round like an expiring tee-totum. Re- 
covering almost immediately, he at- 
tempted to rise, collapsed promptly, 
and lay still. 

Presently, rubbing a grimy hand 
across his eyes, he awoke to conscious- 
ness and groped for his water-bottle. 
A generous pull at it revived him con- 
siderably. The shrieking of shells still 
continued, but the local tide of small- 
arm conflict had moved forward. The 
copse, lately occupied by the Germans, 
was now empty. A wood does not spell 
safety; yet cover of any kind is prefer- 
able to an open turnip field. He did 
not expect the bearers of the Field 
Ambulance to “collect” him for some 
time. In the meanwhile he must be 
his own surgeon. It was but an af- 
fair of outposts. 

Slowly and laboriously he managed 
at last to drag himself beneath the 
shelter of the wood, then collapsed 
once more. The body of a dead Ger- 
man, his round, Teutonic face half cov- 
ered by a blood-stained helmet, acted 
for the moment as a convenient pil- 
low. Recovering, he laughed grimly, 
annexed the enemy’s helmet, methodi- 
cally slung it by its chain to his hav- 
ersack, and crawled to the next mound. 
His leg, numbed at first, was now re- 
gaining life. With life comes trouble. 

From a pocket in the skirt of his 
jacket he proceeded to extract a small 
packet. His fingers trembled pitifully. 
His wits, once more thoroughly alert, 
struggled to remember what the medi- 
cal officer had taught in his explana- 
tion of the use of the “first field 
dressing.” 

To his relief, he found the instruc- 
tions printed on the package sufficient 
for him. Tearing the cover open with 
his teeth, he extracted the contents of 
gauze and bandages. Then he gave his 
attention to a study of his wound, and 
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gasped for breath as he noted the hor- 
rible mess of things. He had often 
wondered what it was like to be 
wounded. He knew now. 

It was a delicious morning. A few 
fleecy clouds floated lazily northwards. 
That way lay England. At that hour 
of the day the villager would probably 
be knocking off work for dinner, the 
children wandering home from school. 
It seemed to Peckham a very long 
time since he had been to school, even 
a long time since he had left home. 

The crash of an ill-directed shell 
amongst the trees awoke him to a 
sense of present necessity. He slowly 
extracted bits of muddy khaki cloth 
from his wound, and smiled wanly. 
Opening his clasp knife, he cut away 
the remnants of his trousers. The 
pads and bandages were simple 
enough. He adjusted them with what 
skill necessity vouchsafed to him, but 
the effort cost him much. Closing his 
eyes, he lay back against a tree, and 
his lips moved in a silent prayer such 
as they had never before uttered. 

The afternoon shadows of an au- 
tumn day lengthened rapidly. Bob 
Peckham, ghastly pallid, lay quite still. 
The vision of his village which had 
clung to him all day recurred with 
painful persistence. The severity of his 
wound held him in a grip of abject 
fear. A premonition that he was never 
to see his home again had taken pos- 
session of him. 

Presently he became conscious of 
warm blood permeating the bandages. 
A cold perspiration covered his brow. 
He felt instinctively what that meant. 
With an involuntary cry for help, he 
raised himself on his elbow, and glared 
across the level landscape. 

Straight lines of poplars, a canal, 
and a deserted, shell-racked farm- 
house afforded no help. His detach- 
ment—or what was left of it—had evi- 
dently regained the trenches, and the 
bursting shells in the sunlight caused 
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all but the dead to keep cover. A soli- 
tary aeroplane circling above him 
sailed away intothe mist. He watched 
it until his eyes failed. Despair seized 
him. He knew nothing of surgery, but 
the sickening gritting of bone upon 
bone told its own tale. 

Private Bob Peckham awoke to find 
himself being lifted on a _ stretcher 
from an ambulance wagor. His leg, 
bound to splints, throbbed painfully. 
Where he was, and how he had got 
there, he could only conjecture. A long 
line of ambulances silhouetted in the 
light of a half moon awaited unload- 
ing. Figures flitting to and fro in the 
fitful light of cooking fires held his 
eyes. The medical orderlies, with 
basins and cups, ran hither and 
thither like imps of another world. 

An officer of the Royal Army Medi- 
cal Corps, emerging from the shadows, 
examined each patient. He paused 
longer than usual by Peckham’s side, 
and grunted sympathetically. Ordering 
the bearers to “go easy,” he passed on. 
A village cock, proud of his survival 
in such parlous times, crowed vocifer- 
ously. Bob remembered hearing some- 
where about what was called the ro- 
mance of war. Was this it? 

“Where am I?” he murmured. 

“You’re all right, old chum,” replied 
an orderly. “This is a Clearing Hos- 
pital. Here, drink this!” 

The cup of hot soup gave him new 
life. He forsook dreams for reality. 
Making no comment to the cheering 
words of the orderly, he looked about 
him, noting the massive stone-carved 
entrance to a church. The transit from 
the wagon was somewhat painful. A 
second cup of bovril, offered by another 
orderly, was swallowed greedily. His 
surroundings, bizarre and _ ghostlike, 
held him entranced. 

The interior of the building, dimly 
lit by lanterns, was strewn with 
stretchers and mattresses. These, al- 
most touching one another up the 
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length of the nave, were already nearly 
filled with wounded. Germans in their 
gray and Turcos in red lay side by 
side with mud-begrimed khaki figures. 
The orderlies, wending their way be- 
tween the stretchers, worked methodi- 
cally down the ranks. 

The space beyond the chancel rails 
was still partially empty. Peckham 
did not know that it had been reserved 
for the most dangerous cases. There 
it was, however, that he found a place. 

“Hullo, cockey,” cried a man with 
damaged head, arresting an orderly as 
he passed, “got a bit of baccy?”’ 

Peckbam, instinctively groping for 
his pocket, attempted a response, end- 
ing in failure. He forgot it, however, 
in contemplation of a life-size figure of 
the Virgin set in a_ star-spangled 
grotto. The hiss of an acetylene field 
operating lamp, which hung from the 
side of a confession box, caught his un- 
stable gaze next. It was drawing fan- 
tastic shadows from the stone pillars 
of the transepts. In a chapel on the 
right, dedicated to “Our Lady of Mira- 
cles,” stood an operating table. The 
steam of an instrument sterilizer, the 
smell of chloroform, and the figures of 
the white-aproned surgeons told a tale 
which in his normal state of mind 
would have appalled the soldier. Fa- 
miliarity with scenes of violence, how- 
ever, breeds its own particular form of 
contempt. 

Bob Peckham, with no more than a 
languid interest in a matter which 
seemed to be but the natural outcome 
of recent events, watched one man 
after another being placed on the op- 
erating table. He felt quite indifferent 
as to whether his turn came, or not. 
The groans of his fellow sufferers af- 
fected him not at all. The removal of 
his boots, which had not left his feet 
for a month, followed by a dose of 
brandy, caused him marked content. 

He was at home again. His favorite 
hymn was echoing down the shadowy 
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aisles of the church. War was nothing 
but a dream. 

It was quite an hour before Peck- 
ham’s turn came. The careful lifting 
of his stretcher caused him to open his 
eyes indifferently, then close them 
again. 

He drank in the insidious fumes of 
the angsthetic, which followed, with- 
out a move. 

“Ready?” inquired the R.A.M.C. 
major, wiping his perspiring forehead. 

“Yes,” answered the anszsthetist 
wearily. “You will have to be quick 
though. He won’t stand much, sir.” 

“Afraid not,” grunted the major. 
“Horrible smash! Has lost heaps of 
blood. However, it is neck or nothing. 
He will certainly die if his leg doesn’t 
come off.” Turning to an improvised 
table, he selected his instruments and 
glanced at his subaltern. “Tourniquet, 
please !” 

For some moments the hissing song 
of the acetylene lamp, punctuated by 
the click of instruments, was the only 
immediate sound. An occasional call 
for help, or the groan of a strong man 
in the near distance, was attended to 
by those concerned. The instrument 
orderly stood attentively watching. 
Prompt obedience was necessary. 

“One moment!” intervened the anss- 
thetist suddenly. 

The major, straightening his back, 
stayed his hand and glanced interroga- 
tively at the speaker. 

“All right now, sir.” 

“Good! Artery forceps, orderly !” 

“He is doing better now, sir,” volun- 
teered the subaltern with the chloro- 
form. “I thought he was going to de- 
feat us a minute ago.” 

“Ah! Bandages, orderly!” 

“Another poor chap to fight the bat- 
tle of life with one leg,” breathed the 
subaltern, putting down the chloro- 
form mask. “I wonder how many this 
makes altogether?” 

“Haven’t time to think,” answered 
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the major. “Besides, I doubt if he has 
much of life left to fight.” He sighed, 
rubbed his forehead with the back of 
his forearm, and turned away. “And 
I am not sure that he isn’t the luckier 
for it. Humph! Those big guns are 
going strong now. They are not far 
off either. I shouldn’t be the least 
surprised if we have to do a bolt from 
here before we have finished.” 

A minute later, Peckham, still snor- 
ing contentedly, again occupied his 
special six feet of chancel space. An 
orderly inspected the tin identity disc, 
hanging from his neck, by the light of 
a lantern and noted name and religion 
in a book. The patients in the nave 
were beginning to wake up to the in- 
terests of a new day. 

A prick of a hypodermic needle 
awoke Bob Peckham once more to 
reality. Searching his strange environ- 
ment, he saw the grayness of dawn 
permeating the vaulted building. One 
by one, details declared themselves. 
The profusion of pictures, gilded 
tracery and candles dazed him. He 
had never been in a Romish church in 
his life. 

Now concentrating his gaze upon a 
gigantic Calvary, he watched its hu- 
man outlines gradually stand forth in 
relief from the stone background. The 
figure on the Cross momentarily grew 
more lifelike. The crude yellow light 
of the lantern, standing by the 
wounded man’s side on an altar 
rail, paled beneath the soft tints 
from the blue and gold of ancient 
glass. He did not hear the sound of 
shells, nor the speech of those about 
him. He had eyes and ears for one 
thing only. The figure on the Cross 
beneath the window held him spell- 
bound. The rough statuary, ennobled 
by distance, breathed life. All feeling 
of distress left him. He was still con- 
scious of his wounds, but he smiled as 
one for whom such trifles mattered 


nothing. 
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The sun had been above the poplar 
tops for an hour. The medical staff, 
catching breakfast as they could be 
spared, blinked and yawned over their 
mess tins, but there was no time for 
rest. 

The major suddenly raised his eyes 
from a patient. He had heard the 
voice of a woman. 

In such a place women were few and 
far between. For the moment the in- 
truder was concealed by a pillar which 
supported a holy-water stoup. The 
major stood expectant, contracting his 
eyes to focus her in the light of the 
doorway. 

“Ah!” he murmured presently. “A 
Sister of Mercy.” 

“Pardon, monsieur,” said the little 
woman softly, raising limpid brown 
eyes to his; “I come, if you will so 
permit, to bring a little wine and scup 
for your poor brave wounded.” 

The major hesitated. Spies in every 
garb and form cropped up at intervals. 
He was, however, no mean judge of 


physiognomy. Besides, what could she 


learn? Mentally shrugging his shoul- 
ders, he met her charming smile with- 
out embarrassment. 

“You are we'come, 
said. “And thank you!” 

The little woman, bowing her ac- 
knowledgment, passed on. The officer 
watched her for a little time, then re- 
sumed his work. 

She was no discriminator of persons. 
French, English, and German alike she 
visited. Soft-footed, sweet-voiced, she 
moved from man to man with com- 
pelling words and gestures. Hoarse 
exclamations of gratitude followed her. 
It was to those beyond the altar rails, 
however, that she gave her special at- 
tention. She had intuitively divined 
that there it was she was most needed. 

Peckham had not noticed her ap- 
proach. In due course, however, he 
turned his head at the sound of her 
voice. His eyes expressed no surprise 


madame,” he 
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as he found her kneeling beside him. 
Nothing now had power to surprise 
him. 

He understood few words that she 
spoke, but the cool hand which touched 
his brow needed no speech to explain 
its meaning. 

Presently, his eyes meeting hers, she 
held her crucifix before him, speaking 
gently, persuasively, with here and 
there a word of English, as if to force 
his understanding by sheer weight of 
earnestness. 

Bob shook his head, but his glance 
again involuntarily sought the Calvary. 
The Sister nodded, whispered, placed 
her arm beneath his head, raised him 
slightly, and pointed. 

For some seconds nothing was to be 
heard but the labored breathing of the 
wounded man. The woman, content 
to observe his changing expression, 
made no sound. 

At length she emitted a sigh of satis- 
faction. Whatever it was she saw in 
Private Peckham’s face, it was enough. 
She lowered him gently, but remained 
kneeling at his side, immobile. 

The eyes of the figure on the Cross 
had opened. How, or why, Peckham 
did not pause to question. For an ap 
preciable time he stared fixedly. A 
mist came over his eyes. The figure 
on the Cross moved, smiled. Half 
rising on his stretcher, Bob stretched 
out his arms feebly. The little Sister, 
unnoticed, slipped away behind a 
pillar. 

From beneath the window the figure 
of the Christ, clothed in filmy white, 
such as Peckham had so often seen de- 
picted in pictures, floated through the 
shadows towards him. There was no 
canker of doubt in his mind concern- 
ing the reality of it. What he saw, 
that he knew. The Sister of Mercy, 
watching, sighed happily. She herself 
knew the power of those healing eyes, 
the relief that came to many a stricken 
soul through them. She had never 
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seen all that Private Peckham saw, 
but that she did not know. 

Perhaps Bob Peckham only dreamed ; 
but who can define the limitations of a 
dream? 

A few minutes later, an orderly, 
dishing out morning tea, stayed his 
hand as he reached Peckham and called 
an officer. The patient had fainted. 

All through that day the heavy guns 
boomed incessantly. A fresh convoy of 
wounded arrived, and the capacity of 
the field hospital expanded into every 
nook and sacred corner of the church. 
The Sister of Mercy made several 
visits, and never failed to speak soft 
words to her new friend lying behind 
the chancel rails. 

Towards evening there was a lull. 
Even battles ebb and flow. The weary 
officers and orderlies began to breathe 
more freely. At dusk news was ré- 
ceived that an ambulance train had 
arrived at the village railway station, 
half a mile away. It was welcome! 


The loading of the train took some 
hours. Stretcher after stretcher, each 
with its damaged freight, had to be 
carefully man-handled from church to 


station. Some were unfit to move; 
others, their thoughts on England, pro- 
fessed a strength which their wounds 
belied. Behind the church lay a row 
of blanket-covered figures which had 
found their long home without a 
train. 

Peckham, his eyes ever and anon 
seeking the figure of the Calvary, ob- 
jected strenuously to being moved. He 
was given his wish, and presently fell 
into a peaceful sleep. 

The major rolled himself up in his 
sleeping-valise that night and slept 
without turning. He had been steadily 
at work for six-and-thirty hours. 
Fresh wounded might arrive at any 
time, but for the moment the future 
could look after itself. 

The guns had ceased by daylight. An 
hour later, the medical staff, tenta- 
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tively packing their gear, were await- 
ing possible orders to move. Where the 
tide of battle was flowing they did not 
yet know. There it was, however, 
that they expected to find themselves. 

The major, having been sluicing his 
head in a bucket of cold water at the 
western end of the nave, raised his 
eyes to meet those of a priest. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur le docteur.” 
said the latter politely. 

“Ah, bon jour, Monsieur le curé,” re- 
plied the major, rubbing his face with 
a rough towel. “I am afraid we have 
made a shocking spectacle of your 
beautiful church. However, we can 
soon clean it up.” 

The cur, smiling, shook his head in 
negation. 

“The poor wounded are truly wel- 
come, Monsieur le Commandant,” he 
said. “But would it be inconvenient if 
1 celebrate mass as usual within the 
chancel, monsieur?” 

“Not at all. Here—sergeant-major! 
Get the chancel—dinside the rails — 
cleared of those mattresses and stuff. 
You can move the few wounded to one 
of the side chapels. The rest of the 
church can wait for the moment.” 

Bob Peckham was much better for 
his night’s rest. His wound was heal- 
ing, and the major smiled his satisfac- 
tion as he took the opportunity of feel- 
ing his patient’s pulse whilst the latter 
passed him on his stretcher. Bob an- 
swered questions readily enough, and 
had eaten some breakfast. Neverthe- 
less, he protested feebly against being 
moved. His reasons were unintelligi- 
ble, and he refused to give any lucid 
explanation as to why he objected. 

The old curé expressed his thanks, 
and wended his way across the road 
towards his house. In the meanwhile 
the Sister of Mercy returned with a 
bunch of roses and consolation for 
Private Peckham. She did not fail to 
note the longing look which filled his 
eyes as he vainly endeavored to view 
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the Christ from his new location—and 
understood. 

By the time the curé had returned 
with his acolyte the neighborhood of 
the altar was swept and clean. 

The orderlies, still continuing their 
necessary work, kept eyes and ears 
open whilst the short service pro- 
gressed. The spectacular effects were 
new to most of them. The aromatic 
odor of incense was a pleasant change 
after the smell of anesthetics with 
which the building had reeked. The 
quiet dignity of the service, the dron- 
ing voice of the curé, soothed their 
overwrought senses. 

The major, seating himself in his 
erstwhile operating theatre, removed 
his cap, folded his arms, and gave him- 
self up to the peacefulness of his en- 
vironment. To escape the uproar of 
battle, with its grim accessories, even 
for a few stolen minutes, was wonder- 
fully refreshing. 

As he was endeavoring to imagine 
the scenes through which this medieval 
church must have passed during the 
ages, the service ended. The curé, at 
his elbow, interrupted his day-dreams. 
With a gesture of weariness, he rose 
to his feet. 

“Your church is very beautiful, Mon- 
sieur le curé,”’ he volunteered. ‘“Al- 
though I have been here two days, this 
is the first time I have had time to ob- 
serve it properly.” 

“Bon!” exclaimed the curé, placing 
his hand on his visitor’s arm. “I am 
glad you admire it. Come! Permit 
me to act as guide, monsieur.” Lead- 
ing the way to a corner of the chancel, 
he paused dramatically and pointed to 
the figure of the Calvary which stood 
beneath the large stained window, 
“Have you studied that, monsieur?” 

“The Crucifix! H’m! It is wonder- 
fully painted,” murmured the major. 
“Who was the artist?” 

“An Italian who lived in the seven- 
teenth century, monsieur. Observe the 
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eyes !—intently, please.” The old man’s 
eyes twinkled with a suspicion of hu- 
mor. “Do you see it?” 

The major shifted his position. 

“In this light the rays from the win- 
dow produce a curious effect, mon- 
sieur,” prompted the curé. 

“By Jove!” breathed the major at 
last. “The eyes have opened!” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

“And now they have shut again,” 
gasped the major. 

“The curé permitted himself to laugh 
softly. 

“A clever painter, monsieur,” he said. 
“A mere trick of painting, but none 
the less clever, is it not?” 

“Extraordinary!” murmured the 
major, moving nearer the window. “I 
see. Of course, the effect depends en- - 
tirely upon what points of the closed 
eyes one’s gaze is concentrated on. In 
one position one sees them closed, at 
another open.” 

The curé nodded his head in acqui- 
escence. 

“That is all, monsieur. Nevertheless, 
simple folk claim that the figure pos- 
sesses remarkable powers. Many de- 
clare that Christ smiles upon them in 
reality and cures their ailments.” 

The major rubbed his forehead re- 
flectively and slipped his arm through 
that of the priest. 

“The flame of imagination, monsieur, 
fanned by a soupcon of reality, has 
cured many complaints. The eye of 
faith may see more than even you 
could believe possible, priest as you 
are. Hard-headed scientists call the 
phenomenon auto-suggestion.” Holding 
out his hand, he smiled politely. “Bon . 
jour, Monsieur le curé, I am afraid my 
work is calling me.” 


Private Robert Peckham did not die. 
That, according to all precedent, he 
should have done so the major will de- 
clare to this day. The experiences which 
befell him in that foreign church—the 
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name even of which he had never 
learned—Private Peckham kept to him- 
self. In his more virile moments he won- 
ders if it was not all a dream, then 
truth forces itself again upon his be- 
wildered senses. He is still nursing 
the stump of his leg in front of his 
mother’s cottage in Hampshire. He 
The Cornhill Magazine. 
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has often told the tale of how he was 
wounded and what happened to him, as 
well as his powers of narration will per- 
mit. That the best part of the story 
is beyond the telling is a matter of 
which nobody, other than a certain lit- 
tle French Sister of Mercy, has any 
knowledge. 
Major R.A.M.C. 





THE WOOL-WINDER. 


“The Dardanelles,” I said, “are 
now——”’ 

“I’m sorry I. can’t attend to the 
Dardanelles just at present,” said 
Francesca. 

“Why not?” I said. 
no interest in them?” 

“Yes,” she said, “lots. But at this 
moment I’m knitting a bed-sock for 
some frost-bitten soldier, and it’s got 
to be finished to-night.” 

“Won’t to-morrow do?” I said. 


“Do you take 


“No,” she said, “it won’t. The whole 
parcel- must go off to-morrow morning 
to the hospital.” 

“Oh, very well,” I said, “if you won't 
listen, you won’t, and there’s an end 


of it. I only thought you might like 
te have a little intellectual conversa- 
tion even while you were knitting. 
Some people would prefer to have a 
certain amount of outside intellect 
thrown into a bed-sock, especially as I 
understand that bed-socks have no 
heels and are, therefore, not in them- 
selves of the highest interest.” 

“This bed-sock,” said Francesca, 
“doesn’t aim at being interesting; it 
hopes to be comfortable. So please go 
on reading your evening paper to your- 
self. I’m not one of those geniuses 
who can knit and talk and write let- 
ters and read papers all at one and 
the same time.” 

“All right,” I said; “but when Mrs. 
Archdale comes into the room I warn 
you I shall talk to her whether she’s 
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knitting or not. I simply insist on 
telling her about the Dardanelles.” 

. “And that,” said Francesca, “would 
be conduct unworthy of a host. But 
she hasn’t brought her knitting with 
her.” 

“How terrible for her,” I said. 
“What does it feel like to forget one’s 
knitting?” 

At this moment Mrs. Archdale en- 
tered the room. She was staying with 
us for two nights, and, having left her 
knitting behind, she was for the mo- 
ment a sort of free-lance among 
women. Now Mrs. Archdale, who is 
the kindest of women, has two main 
characteristics. Either she is wanting 
to help somebody else or she is actu- 
ally helping somebody else. She came 
in trailing clouds of glory behind her 
in the shape of a huge skein of white 
wool and she showed only a faint in- 
terest in the Dardanelles. 

“I must help,” she said, “and as all 
the knitting needles in the house are 
occupied I am going to wind this wool 
into a ball.” : 

“And he,” said Francesca, thus 
lightly indicating me, “will help you. 
It’s time he did something. He can 
hold the skein while you wind off.” 

“Splendid!” I said with an alacrity 
which, I am sure, was hollow. “Give 
me the skein. Let me hold it. Of 
course I’m a champion tangler. All the 
skeins I’ve ever held have had thou- 
sands of knots in them. I suppose it’s 
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because of my thumbs; but a man 
can’t help his thumbs, can he? Let us 
begin at once;” and I sprang from my 
chair and seized the nearer parts of 
Mrs. Archdale’s skein. 

Gently, but with the utmost firmness, 
Mrs. Archdale declined my help. She 
could never dream, she said, of sepa- 
rating a man from his evening paper. 
It would be unforgivable. Besides, 
she could manage quite well without 
me. 

“Use the back of his armchair,” said 
Francesca. “It’s the only suitable one 
in the room. He can bend forward.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’m the best bend- 
forward in the neighborhood. You'll 
miss me nearly every time. Besides, 
if you do catch me, what does it mat- 
ter? To be strangled is nothing so 
long as it’s in a good cause.” 

But Mrs. Archdale said No, it was 
quite unnecessary. She thanked me 
warmly for my offer of assistance, but 
she had a patent and infallible plan 
for winding wool unaided. All she had 
tc do was to put the skein round her 
foot and knee—like this—and the thing 
was as good as done. Even if she did 
happen to want a chair-back, there 
were plenty in the room that she could 
use at a pinch without inconveniencing 
me. Thereupon she began. 

It might be supposed that in the con- 
test which followed all the odds were 
on the side of a resolute and resource- 
ful woman, as against a mere inani- 
mate bundle of wool, but to suppose 
thus would be doing an injustice to 
the innumerable wiles and the worse 
than devilish traps of this memorable 
skein. It was not one duel, but a 
whole series of duels, in which Mrs. 
Archdale seemed to compose herself 
against her will into a succession of 
momentary tableaur vivants. Some- 
times she was foiled, sometimes she 
triumphed. Her arms, her hands, her 
feet, her head involved themselves in 
the most remarkable positions, but, 
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though the dastardly skein seemed 
néver to diminish, the white ball, the 
symbol of hope, the proof of a woman’s 
unconquerable mind, steadily grew in 
size. I could not remove my fascinated 
eyes from her, but Francesca kept hers 
imperturbably on her bed-sock, while 
her fingers moved and her needles 
clicked with a dreadful and dauntless 
celerity. Let me describe what I 
saw. 

Tableau No.1. Industry Depressed by 
Care.—Mrs. Archdale on the sofa, with 
the skein firmly bound round her right 
foot and knee. She makes a few rapid 
passes with both hands, meets an ob- 
struction, attempts in vain to separate 
it into its component parts, says “Tut- 
tut” several times, bends down sud- 
denly and seizes her feet in an atti- 
tude of lowly despair. 

Tableau No. 2. Victory Crowning 
the Brave.—Mrs. Archdale disengages 
the skein from her foot and knee, 
hangs it over the back of a chair and 
rises to her full height. She then 
winds wool feverishly round her waist 
and neck, and, with strands of wool 
dependent from her hands, spreads out 
both her arms in a posture strongly 
resembling that of the Crimean monu- 
ment in Waterloo Place. 

Tableau No. 3. Thought Ruling the 
World.—Mrs. Archdale, still standing, 
passes the wool round the back of her 
head, bites it, presses it against her 
breast with her chin and drops her 
arms to her sides. 

After this there were several minor 
tableauzr, and it was evident that both 
parties were feeling their punishment 
severely. Mrs. Archdale, however, 
lasted the better of the two, and 
eventually we came to 

The Final Tableau. The Lure of the 
Spider—Mrs. Archdale, standing, with 
tight strands of wool radiating from 
her feet, her body and head to all her 
fingers and both her wrists and elbows. 
Through these she looms, dimly visi- 
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bie. She attempts to untie herself, 

trips and falls backwards into the sofa. 

“At last,” she murmurs, and, lo, with 

a few frantic circular movements the 
Puncb. 
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ball is completed and the _ spider 
emerges from her web. 
After this it hardly seemed necessary 


to discuss the Dardanelles. 
R. C. Lehmann. 





THE GRIP OF SEA-POWER. 


Rather over two years before the 
outbreak of hostilities— as we gather 
from a speech made by Mr. Asquith in 
July 1912—a War-book was compiled 
by a sub-committee of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, under the direc- 
tion of the Government, in which the 
duties to be discharged in the event of 
war by each State Department were 
detailed at length. When the crisis 
became acute in the end of last July, 
this volume was opened, and at once 
the work of every bureau was system- 
atized to deal with the military neces- 
sities of the Empire. The degree of 
readiness thus evidenced is as novel in 
our administrative attitude towards 
probable contingencies as it is worthy 
of the highest commendation, and had 
our preparations taken a more exten- 
sive and material form we should have 
been able to congratulate ourselves un- 
reservedly on having learnt the les- 
sons on the art of going to war which 
Germany has advertised to the world 
at large for so many years. It is evi- 
dent however that our War-book itself 
was incomplete or not sufficiently defi- 
nite in its instructions. The section 
handed to Mr. McKenna, for example, 
cannot have contained other than the 
most confused orders (if any) for 
handling the considerable body of 
adult enemies scattered throughout 
the country, many of them, doubtless 
accidentally, at points where they 
might have been of service to their na- 
tive land. Were they te be deported? 
A notorious trial shows uncertain in- 
tentions. Were they to be lodged in 
concentration camps, and, if so, was 


the rule to be general, or did military 
reasons—no others being of course 
valid—dictate that certain persons of 
proved inability for mischief should 
be excepted? If exceptions were made, 
were those who could not bear arms 
but were still competent to glean “in- 
telligence” which may yet find its way 
to Germany to be restricted to safe in- 
different areas, among which we should 
not have expected to find London or 
any seaport included? Clearly the au- 
thors of the War-book had not thought 
out this subject, and even in its 
amended form it does not seem to be 
precise and comprehensible. Another 
chapter was not merely defective, but, 
so far as it was framed in set terms, 
actually operated to diminish and 
paralyze the advantage derivable from 
British sea-power—a factor which ought 
to have been gauged to its last ounce of 
weight by any Government or Depart- 
ment which understood the purposes of 
our policy. Here we come upon an ap- 
parent case of divided responsibility, 
but it is not difficult to sweep away 
the plea of dual control which has been 
urged to cover other instances of 
neglect and shortsightedness. With re- 
gard to what vessels and what goods 
should be allowed passage to Germany, 
there is no reason to believe that the 
Admiralty was inclined to pursue a 
course of undue toleration. Men who 
have studied the range and variety of 
sea-power and are endowed with hardy 
resolution are not likely to utilize that 
force up to half its capacity any more 
than they would restrict our ships to 
their secondary armament or a speed 
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of 18 knots. But the question of sup- 
plies for the enemy has gone to the 
Foreign Office, and the Law Officers 
have been called in to advise; it has 
been bandied about from one Depart- 
ment to another with the result that 
our attitude has changed from month 
to month and has only now assumed 
the firmness proportionate to our 
strength and our duty towards our 
Allies. 

We have no space to follow these 
changes, which have been narrated 
elsewhere by more than one authority. 
They have gradually freed our efforts 
at sea, which from the beginning of 
the war were “strangled in a network 
of juridical niceties,” and, what was 
even more serious, were crippled by 
the implied acceptance of erroneous no- 
tions which brought the Declaration of 
London within a hair-breadth of be- 
coming law. This egregious act of re- 
nunciation on our part, bolstered up by 
a complete misunderstanding of the 
prime business of a superior Fleet, was 
the coping-stone of years of subtle en- 
deavor by hostile Powers to limit the 
use of sea-strength by engagements 
which they themselves had no intention 
of respecting if it served their ends to 
disregard them. Germany might have 
put her signature to a dozen Geneva, 
Hague, or London Conventions without 
being in the least degree hampered by 
these fair-seeming but unenforceable 
contracts. Imagining everyone else as 
artless as ourselves, we led the way in 
abrogating rights which we alone could 
exercise, and failed to grasp the 
scarcely concealed aims of those who 
welcomed these surrenders while ad- 
vancing new pretensions of their own. 
We refused to believe that Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein, when he de- 
manded liberty for his Government to 
employ mines at large against our 
ships, was speaking seriously, as 
though German diplomacy was ever 
humorous except by inadvertence. An 
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attitude founded on ignorance of sea 
warfare and the washy sentiment that 
masquerades as progressive thinking 
was not easily disturbed, even when it 
was seen that Germany acknowledged 
no law in prosecuting the campaign 
with the utmost ruthlessness compati- 
ble with safety from reprisals in 
kind. The Declaration of London was 
killed by the House of Lords, but the 
ideas that inspired it still lived. It re- 
quired seven months of bloodshed, the 
horrors of Belgium, the bombardment 
of our coast towns, the revelation that 
Germany had organized her food supply 
so that her armies should have plenty, 
and finally the threat that she would 
attempt to do to us what we had re- 
frained from doing to her before we 
were driven to use our Navy to the 
full extent of its might. What our 
Allies have thought of this procedure 
is shown by their comment on our 
tardy emancipation from the trammels 
of Utopian folly. At last Britain is in 
earnest about the war. At last she is 
fighting with both hands. 

We have declared no fictitious block- 
ade or war-zone; we have resumed 
our old-time rights at sea which have 
been ever effective in the past. “The 
British and French Governments”—the 
conjunction ought to be more often 
formally expressed — “will hold them- 
selves free to detain and take into port 
ships carrying goods of presumed enemy 
(a) destination, (0) ownership, or (c) 
origin.” It is a rigorous decision, no 
doubt, but the course resolved upon lies 
in a different category from piracy and 
murder, and is the proper reply to such 
methods, recognized by all nations as 
established practice. There need be no 
uncertainty as to the pressure it will 
impose on Germany. We have ample 
means of enforcing our policy, and 
though some. vessels may escape 
through the meshes, the probable risk 
of capture will be so great as to deter 
owners and shippers as a class from 
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braving the penalties of delay and loss. 
Neutrals incur no other danger, except 
at the hands of our enemies. Devious 
routes involving overland transport 
may be sought for to secure exit and 
entrance for Germany’s commerce, but 
with her lines occupied by war traffic 
the change to new channels will be 
difficult, expensive, and slow. More- 
over, as her trade declines her credit 
must fall with even greater rapidity. 
Already her money stands depreciated 
in all the markets of the world; ex- 
change is heavily against her every- 
The Outlook. 
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where and rises weekly; the life-blood 
of her commerce pulses more feebly. 
Henceforth she is a purchaser who can- 
not be sure of taking delivery, and who 
can pay only in dubious securities. 
Mr. Asquith’s statement on behalf of 
the Allies definitely shortens the war, 
and thus ought to be welcomed by all 
shipping nations who though not en- 
gaged in it are suffering indirect 
damage. As a reassertion of our mari- 
time rights it will be greeted with re- 
lief by all who wish well to Britain 
and her friends. 





LONDON NIGHTFALL. 


We are coming to the most beautiful 
time of the year for London. Through 
March and April, and sometimes Feb- 
ruary, our city is seen at its most won- 
derful. Other cities have their special 
qualities of light and form and color; 
you cannot say that one is more beau- 
tiful than another. But some have a 
stock reputation, a professional guide- 
book character for beauty. I always 
imagine that the guide-book people re- 
tain a few picked writers to “cover” 
the lyrical descriptions required for 
these famously lovely cities, but that 
when they are planning their London 
guides they let it be known among 
their staff that the lyrical man will 
not be wanted. Probably this is not 
altogether a pity, for London’s beauty 
is not so much of the set-piece kind as 
of the transient and fitful. She has 
no regular tours and drives and classic 
views; but suddenly she will show one 
things like unto which not Rome nor 
Venice, Athens nor Benares, in all their 
glory are arrayed. 

The unique quality in London’s 
beauty comes directly from her smoke 
and sulphurous atmosphere which year 
by year corrodes the face of her archi- 
tecture. Nowhere can be found build- 


ings of a more lovely color. The tem- 
ples of Greece glow rosy and golden in 
the Grecian sunlight; our palaces and 
temples touched by the sudden misty 
sunshine of spring are silver, glazed 
with a film of gold. Gibb’s St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields, the Wren churches— 
St. Mary-le-Bow and St. Bride’s; 
Limehouse Church, and Hawksmoor’s 
St. Mary Woolnoth, the National Gal- 
lery, and the Whitehall buildings, these 
may not be unrivalled as regards 
structure and design. But as color 
they are incomparable when played on 
and transfigured by the London sun in 
spring. Painters have celebrated the 
glories of Rome and Venice; we yet 
await one who shall express the sud- 
den and ethereal beauty of our sooty 
shadows and bleached and weathered 
stone. 

Modern’ conditions have given 
painters what Turner never had. 
Street lighting has made the twilight 
heur in cities more beautiful than 
dreams. And never more lovely than 
in spring. I think we have perhaps 
realized this within the last few 
weeks more forcibly than usual, be- 
cause owing to the suppression of 
strong lighting we have abruptly re- 
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covered what London had gradually 
lost—the repose and serene mystery of 
nightfall. If we could instantaneously 
contrast the present aspect of our 
streets at that hour with New York’s 
Broadway or New Oxford Street a 
year ago, we should, I hope, be stricken 
by remorse at the atrocious outrage on 
the Beautiful inflicted by vulgar 
“hustle,” and acquiesced in by our- 
selves. Little by little the tranquil 
solace of evening, falling “an influence 
luminous and serene, a shining peace” 
on the streets and river of the West 
End, was deflowered, until the gra- 
cious beauty Whistler saw, and which 
still hallowed the bridges and Embank- 
ment fifteen years ago, was gone. Now, 
at the stroke of the War Office pen, it 
has returned. 

The special miracie of beauty un- 
vouchsafed to Turner is the conflict be- 
tween the golden light of lamps and 
the waning turquoise and opal of 
the twilit sky. As things are now a 
gentle golden flush rises from the 
street, palely gilding the ashen col- 
umns of St. Martin’s Church. The 
sooty shadows that thicken under the 
portico are changed to a grape-purple ; 
the spire mounts into the cold sky, 
wonderfully, inexpressibly, gradating 
from wan gold to silver. From streets 
far off, blocked out by the mass of the 
great Embankment hotels and flats, 
vast purple-brown silhouettes starred 
with golden points of light, a golden 
glow filters into the silver-blue haze 
of the eastern sky, fading and vanish- 
ing in the void. Against the thick mys- 
terious distance, felt rather than actu- 
ally made out, the bridge arches just 
“tell” as deeper tone, with the repeat- 
ing curve of their reflection framing a 
circle of faint steely light. On the 
southern side, here and there, a sub- 
dued street-glow thins out into the 
smoky egg-blue of the sky. The 
wharves and warehouses and stacks 
loom dimly on these intervals of light. 
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elsewhere merging into the enshadow- 
ing night. Below, the river floor lies 
burnished; barely distinguishable; as 
still as ice. Six months ago the majes- 
tic masses of sombre buildings and the 
serene blessing of the darkeningsky were 
spangled with clockwork flash-signs: 
meat juices, whiskies, soaps, aperients, 
all that kept us well in mind of our phys- 
ical limitations, winked and snapped 
from out the immeasurable potential 
beauty of the twilight. The values 
were all queered, the face of night was 
bedizened ; the immemorial river, bury- 
ing the secrets of ten thousand years, 
wore the crude aspect of the lakes at 
Rarl’s Court and Shepherd’s Bush. 
One of the perpetual regrets of 
painters is the unattainable beauty of 
night. Whistler’s successful Nocturnes 
are of early twilight. The later hour, 
when the world’s vast shadow weighs 
on us, seems unrealizable in paint. Even 
Crome, perhaps the greatest master of 
nightfall pictures, could not go beyond 
the twilight. The perfect medium for 
darkness was discovered by ‘Turner, 
whose set of engraved Moonlights are 
among the most precious works that 
man has made. There are, I think, 
but about a dozen known, engraved 
and printed by the master. They so 
far transcend his colored drawings, 
from which they were derived, as to 
prove that black and white can con- 
jure up the spirit of night more po- 
tently than color. But they are not 
ordinary mezzotints; they are creative 
rather than reproductive; no one but 
Turner could have done them, nor 
could he have communicated their 
secret to his engravers. For him Lon- 
don in modern conditions, purged of 
the excesses of lighting and adver- 
tisement. had been an inexhaustible in- 
spiration. The glow of streets, striking 
up into the sky from unknown depths 
behind dark cliffs of factories and 
foundries; the majestic pattern made 
by warehouses and cranes and stacks, 
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soaring clear of the smoky horizon 
and cutting against the golden and 
opal light; the sense of luminous 
serenity that pulses in sky and river 
might have found unique utterance in 


his mezzotints. 
The Saturday Review. 
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And when peace comes and the dread 
of the Zeppelin is no more heard in 
the land shall we again lose most of 
London’s evening beauty, reverting to 
the vulgar glitter of competing drinks 
and beef extracts? 

U. H. Coliins Baker. 
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Some people are by nature social ex- 
orcists. Contrariness, self-consciousness, 
aggression, and all the harsher forms 
of oddity flee away in their presence. 
They are the luck-bringers of the so- 
cial world, who make all men content 
with themselves. It is very pleasant to 
be exorcised when the demons are 
small ones and do not put up too stout 
a resistance. What a great charm this 
power is. Those who have it are 
gifted, as it were, with the good eye. 
(Why is it only’ the evil eye which has 
become a byword?) But if social ex- 
orcists exist, their opposites exist too. 
It is difficult to describe them. They 
possess their neighbors with all sorts 
of little devils, if we may be permitted 
to use the verb “possess” in an active 
sense. We are inclined to think they 
enjoy doing it, or most of them do; 
there are pitiable exceptions who do it 
by accident. They have not been many 
minutes in a room before they have 
made somebody cross, and crossness 
takes very different forms. How they 
do it is their secret. All that is gen- 
erally known and can be described are 
the sensations of those brought sud- 
denly into contact with them. Very 
often they occupy conspicuous posi- 
tions, and seem to disprove the theory 
that popularity is the greatest help to 
success. Perhaps the true explanation 
of this curious fact is that only able 
persons who have this rasping pecu- 
liarity ever got on at all. The others 
are socially drowned in youth. The 
world will not stand them. Their 


own family becomes the bucket in 
which they are suffocated and deprived 
of social life. But among the success- 
ful who cannot be so got rid of we find 
this nefarious influence possessed by 
men and women, by bores and by bril- 
liant talkers, by the pious and the im- 
pious, by very noisy and by very quiet 
people. Do we not all know the woman 
whose diamond heart shines through 
the cotton-wool of an over-soft manner, 
the exasperating man who, having 
roughly silenced the company, regards 
the sound of his own voice as a proof 
of social success, or the wretches who 
besmirch religion with unction or with 
ridicule? 

Of course those people whose dispo- 
sition seems to divorce them from all 
their neighbors on the ground of in- 
compatibility are rare. It is, however, 
not uncommon to find persons who ex- 
ercise an extraordinarily rasping in- 
fluence over the few. Their victims, 
before they know that they are vic- 
tims, are conscious of great mental 
malaise. They are roused to resistance 
against they do not know what. They 
find themselves becoming snappish, or 
flippant, or grumpy, or aggressive, or 
absurdly defensive, according to their 
disposition. It is a horribly disagree- 
able sensation, because while we have 
it we realize that we are not ourselves. 
We have all felt the nefarious infiu- 
ence take hold of us. For instance, 
some bore speaks to us and we feel 
suddenly impelled to make him an un- 
provoked answer of extreme sharpness. 
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We are aware when we have made it 
that it was uncalled for, but we are 
not in the least sorry unless there is 
some one else looking on. Very often 
there is nothing apparent to prevent 
our going away from our interlocutor, 
but, as in dreams, we cannot run away. 
Sometimes we contradict the man 
flatly, while inwardly quite agreeing 
with what he said. Or perhaps we 
feel so sulky that we must reply in 
monosyllables, the sulks coming on 
suddenly without rhyme or reason like 
a neuralgic headache. That is what 
the bore does with his evil eye; but 
the brilliant man does worse. He not 
infrequently makes his interlocutor 
simply “naughty.” If the possessed 
man were a child, he would lie down 
and kick and scream and resist with 
all his might every effort made by 
lookers-on at cajolery or coercion. It 
is almost always better to let grown-up 
people alone when we see that an at- 
tack of this sort is being induced, but 
it is difficult to maintain sufficient self- 
control. In the bosom of the victim’s 
family somebody always interferes, if 
not several persons at once. Somebody 
approaches the grown-up child with 
petting words, somebody tries to rea- 
son, somebody administers a slap. All 
get kicked for their pains. All the in- 
terposing persons mean exceedingly 
well. They are moved to foolish ac- 
tion because they cannot bear to see 
one whose reputation for amiability is 
dear to them holding himself up to 
ridicule and dislike. The best plan is 
usually to divert the evil eye, to take 
on the irritant person, and so give the 
victim a chance to get away from his 
spell. But, like all “best plans,” this 
one involves risks, and often results in 
two persons becoming “naughty” in- 
stead of one. It is agonizing to watch 
a humble person boasting, a reverent 
man becoming apparently of set pur- 
pose profane, a kind man giving him- 
self a character for cruelty, a gener- 
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ous one for meanness, a wise man 
playing the fool, sheer cussedness lead- 
ing him to paint himself in cap and 
bells or with horns and a tail. By 
good luck occasionally an exorcist is 
present and can command the de 
mons. Then the possessed person is 
soon in his right mind, and all is 
well. 

We have been saying “he” all this 
time, not only because the masculine 
pronoun stands for humanity at large, 
but because men are far more liable 
to possession by small demons than 
women. Social life is women’s work, and 
in their work the best of them are as 
imperturbable as a man in his profes- 
sion. After their girlhood few women 
can be rendered socially beside them- 
selves by hate at first sight. They go 
on in the performance of their social 
duty whatever the temptation to break 
away from it. On the other hand, we 
do not think that women are impervi- 
ous to the social evil eye. We only 
mean that most women, and some men, 
suffer under its influence without ever 
being rendered “naughty” by it. The 
social iettatura will often, however, 
make another person feel a stranger— 
some one to whom the atmosphere is 
chilly, who does not know the lan- 
guage, and who would give anything to 
be anywhere else. 

Under this malign influence, ancient 
defects of manner caused by shyness or 
social ignorance come back upon the 
person who thought herself or himself 
cured and amply instructed. Indeed, 
such persons were cured to all intents 
and purposes till some evil eye cast 
them back into the days of their youth. 
They suffer as they suffered then, but 
without the protection of youth, its 
subconscious attraction, its conscious 
excuse. Have any of our readers 
dreamed themselves at school again? 
lt is, we fancy, one of the common 
dreams, like that which sends us walk- 
ing in the street or into a drawing- 
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room in our night attire. The dreamer 
is conscious of actual conditions. He 
knows that he is not a boy, yet he sits 
at a desk among boys, superior, but 
ridiculous, humiliated, yet proud of his 
manhood and experience. He would 
give anything at the moment to be a 
boy, although perhaps he has boys of 
his own and his attitude to boys 
remains a stooping attitude. A sense 
of his own conspicuousness humiliates 
him among his inferiors. Thus are we 
socially confounded by the evil eye. 
Oh, to pass muster! Yet we feel that 
to do so would mean in some sense a 
“come down.” The hate we felt for 
our persecutor turns to hate of our- 
selves. “Cringing Pharisees that we 
are,” we say to ourselves. The evil 
eye has destroyed our peace of mind. 
We look away lest we see in it the 
light of successful malice. 

But we are suggesting that the social 
evil eye looks socially down. This is 
by no means always true. There are 
evil eyes which look up, which bring 
to the surface a pride the proud per- 
son had regarded as obsolete, an amia- 
ble weakness inherited from the dead, 
who had perhaps no other. But noth- 
ing which is in the blood dies. Certain 
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people have the power to turn the now 
modified fault of pride back into the 
old vice. Out it comes, its impotent 
cruelty looking like vulgarity, to meet 
the evil eye—who saw it from afar, 
harmless, almost lifeless, and de- 
termined that it should come once more 
to light. There is, we are told, an in- 
stinct among animals to turn out of 
the herd any member of it who does 
not conform to the type. There are 
certain practically able and not other- 
wise bad men and women who have 
an almost animal hatred of eccen- 
tricity. They do not value variety, and 
they do not recognize originality. When 
they see it they want to kill it, The 
blood of genius itself would be at their 
door if geniuses were not immortal. 
They have an eagle evil eye for what 
they think abnormality. Every artist, 
whatever his humility or greatness, is 
for them “odd man out.” 

Is it possible that those who have 
suffered from the influence of the evil 
eye unconsciously exercise it some- 
times? That is one of the horrible 
questions which no one can answer for 
himself, and which if he is wise he 
will hesitate to ask even his dearest 
friends to answer for him. 
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Cant is the singsong of the self- 
righteous. It is praise and prayer 
from the nose instead of from the 
heart. It is a form of sin on 
which even murderers look down. 
There is some passion for truth 
in us; we can forgive a criminal more 
easily than a sham. Not but what we 
all take our turn at being shams. 
There are few*reputable citizens who 
do not join the chorus of cant some 
time during their lives. It may be re- 
ligious cant or political cant or liter- 
ary cant. In one form or another it 


is as difficult to escape as influenza. 
Much as we desire truth, few of us 
have the physique or the leisure to go 
hunting after it, and we have to put 
up with cant, which is simply a shoddy 
substitute for truth obtainable at our 
doors. It enables us to cut a presenta- 
ble figure before our neighbors, and 
not only to deceive ourselves, but to 
deceive ourselves into the belief that 
we are deceiving others. England is 
supposed by many people to be the 
world’s factory of cant, and her an- 
nual production of the article certainly 
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reaches a creditable figure. But Eng- 
lishmen must not blindly imagine that 
they enjoy an eternal and unchallenge- 
able supremacy in this. They have 
rivals working day and night in every 
corner of the earth. The best quality 
of English cant, we admit, would be 
difficult to beat, but the Germans have 
also for some time past been devoting 
themselves with great success to this 
branch of manufacture, and have ap- 
parently established well-equipped lab- 
oratories in connection with it in all 
their universities. If Germany won 
the present war, we have no doubt she 
would before long become the leading 
exporter of cant among the nations of 
Europe. 

It is still premature, however, to 
heap all the sins on Germany’s shoul- 
ders. In regard to the immediate 
cause of the war, Germany is, in our 
opinion, as guilty as everybody says 
she is. But that is no reason why the 


other nations of the world should sud- 
denly turn up the whites of their eyes 


and thank God they are not like 
such a miserable sinner. Covetous- 
ness, boastfulness, hatred, ruthlessness, 
truthlessness—the feet of all nations 
have walked down these ways, and 
Germany does not stand in such soli- 
tary splendor that she can be looked 
upon as the Admirable Crichton of the 
sins. In regard to covetousness, for 
example, we wonder whether a man 
from Mars with a sense of humor 
might not be inclined to chuckle on 
finding an Oxford pamphleteer and Im- 
perialist of the school of Mr. Kipling 
beginning an indictment of the Ger- 
mans with the sentence: 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
land, thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s sea, nor his forts, nor his ports, 
nor his shops, nor his ships, nor any- 
thing that is his. 


The writer goes on, a little later: 


The two instances of covetousness 
which are branded with infamy in 
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the Old Testament are those of Ahab, 
who coveted Naboth’s vineyard, and 
of David, who coveted Uriah’s wife; 
each was a piece of detestable tyranny 
exercised by the strong against the 
weak, and in David’s case it was ac- 
companied by the most dastardly 
treachery. The commandment ought, 
if it is to express its full old Hebrew 
meaning, to run somewhat thus: 
“Thou strong man, thou shalt not 
scheme to take away, forcibly or 
fraudulently, from thy weaker neigh- 
bor anything that is his.” 

We make no comment on these noble 
sentiments beyond speculating once 
more what a man from Mars with a 
sense of humor might think when he 
learned that they came from the pen 
of a fervent British Imperialist who 
does not even—we think we do him no 
injustice—believe in Home Rule for 
Ireland. Lord Halsbury some time ago 
delivered a speech about Germany, in 
which he said something like—‘Why, 
this German Imperialism is sheer 
brigandage. Imperial robbers of all 
sorts ought to be hanged.” Perhaps 
Lord Halsbury is right—perhaps they 
should. But has the history of the 
other great empires really been such a 
procession of Good Samaritans as his 
outburst of indignation suggests? 
Would not the man from Mars have 
occasion to smile here, too? 

Most of us, of course, judge our- 
selves by one standard and our neigh- 
bors by another. We have heard sev- 
eral people at one moment denouncing 
the Germans for preaching hatred of 
Englishmen, and the next denouncing 
Englishmen for not preaching hatred 
of the Germans. Hatred appears to 
them to be a proof of the Germans’ 
wickedness, but of the Englishman’s 
patriotism. We read in a newspaper 
the other day an account of the essays 
written by the pupils in an English 
school on the subject, “What I would 
do with the Kaiser.” All the children 
seem to have been in favor of some- 
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thing purgatorial, and one of them ex- 
pressed her wish to hand him over to 
the local miners, who would duly beat 
him about the body with many blows. 
We could not help wondering as we 
read this what the same newspaper 
would say if the little boys and girls 
in some German school wrote similar 
essays describing what they would like 
to do with King George or Sir Edward 
Grey. We can imagine how gravely it 
would be pointed out how the German 
heart is trained up in malice and all 
uncharitableness from infancy. It 
would be a theme for sermon after ser- 
mon on the decadence and detestable- 
ness of German civilization. For our- 
selves, we do not take the barbarous 
fancies either of German or English 
children very seriously. But we regard 
it as serious folly on the part of 
grown-up people that they should en- 
courage English children to do what 
they would fulminate against German 
children for doing. What is this but 
cant? Every time an Englishman tries 
to brand a German as a moral outcast 
for doing what he would feel perfectly 
justified in doing himself he is canting. 
Cant is the affectation without the re- 
ality of moral superiority. 

It may be that we are for the most 
part envious of moral superiority, 
whether it is affected or not. One 
sometimes wonders whether it was the 
real Puritans or the hypocrites among 
them who were most vigorously de- 
tested in the seventeenth century. 
Many people, including the play- 
wrights, seem to have solved the diffi- 
culty by regarding all Puritans with- 
out exception as hypocrites. Crom- 
well was, until Carlyle wrote, gener- 
ally looked upon as a canting humbug 
on a searcely higher moral level than 
Tribulation and Ananias in Ben Jon- 
son’s Alchemist. Even in our own 
time Sir William Butler has _ tried 
to paint Cromwell in the old dark 
colors : 
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He was absolute master of every 
trick of tongue, gesture, or expression 
by which man can deceive his fellow. 
He could weep at will, pray, preach, 
aflirm, swear, cajole, bully, act the 
buffoon with a corporal, play school- 
boy tricks while signing the death 
warrant of his King. He could com- 
mit the most appalling massacres with 
the name of God upon his lips and 
the Bible in his hand. He was the 
greatest dissembler of whom history 
holds record. 


Butler asks in the course of the same 
appreciation : 

Can any instance of hypocrisy match 

that in which Cromwell, protesting his 
desire to save the King’s life, said 
that he had prayed on his knees to 
God for the life of Charles until his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, 
by which he saw that God had willed 
the death of the King? 
But can we fairly write Cromwell 
down a canting hypocrite on grounds 
like these? Grant the Puritan wor- 
ship of the Old Testament, with its ex- 
amples of bloody deeds done in the 
Divine name, and even the most brutal 
things which Cromwell and his fol- 
lowers did flow logically from their 
creed. Their creed may have been a 
lie, but it was not necessarily a hypo- 
critical lie, except in so far as every 
creed is in danger of becoming a hypo- 
critical lie when men try to adapt it 
to the needs of practical politics. 

Cant, however, need not be conscious. 
It is cant to say a thing merely be- 
cause we want to believe it, but most 
of us have a gift for really believing 
what we want to believe. The ques- 
tion that we must face before we can 
get rid of cant is whether we have the 
right to believe what we like to be- 
lieve. Have we the right to believe, 
for instance, as so many good Chris- 
tians apparently do, that when Christ 
said, “The poor ye have always with 
you,” He was not only prophesying 
against Socialism but forbidding His 
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followers in the twentieth century to 
work for it? Have we the right to be- 
lieve, as so many good Conservatives 
apparently do, that the Irish alone 
among the white races of the world 
are incapable of self-government? 
Have we the right to believe, as Mr. 
Harold Begbie apparently does, that 
the prevalent mood of London just now 
is one of profound joy? On the whole, 
believing what one wants to believe 
seems to us to be on the same level 
as saying what one wants to say. It 
is too easy to be virtuous. The self- 
deception of good people is the grand 
ally of the deliberate deceptions of 
humbugs. Think of the sanction given 
by ordinarily good people to slavery, 
slums, and almost every other social 
and political evil. Good people, like 
everybody else, are inclined to believe 
whatever is most convenient, and the 
result is cant. It is not cant to say a 
thing because it is easy; but it is cant 
to express a thing in terms of goodness 
when it ought to be expressed in terms 
of convenience. It is cant for a slum 
landlord to say, “It is the Lord’s will 
that one man should be rich and an- 
other poor,” when all he really means 
is, “It suits me down to the ground 
that one man should be rich and an- 
other poor.” Cant is speech with a 
coat, but not a heart, of virtue. Mr. 
Pecksniff gives an admirable example 
of cant when, after assuring John 
Westlock that he bears “no ill-will to 
any man on earth,” he refuses to 
shake hands with him. 

“No, John,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with 
a calmness quite ethereal; “no, I will 
not shake hands, John. I have for- 
given you. I had already forgiven you, 
even before you ceased to reproach and 
taunt me. I have embraced you in the 
spirit, John, which is better than 
shaking hands.” 

Helmer, again, in The Doll’s House, 
talks cant like a master when, having 
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failed Nora at the great crisis and cast 
her off because he thought he was 
ruined, he learns that he is not ruined 
after all, and proceeds to forgive her 
copiously when he ought to be on his 
knees to her for forgiveness : 

“I shall soon bring your poor beat- 
ing heart to rest; believe me, Nora, 
very soon. To-morrow all this will 
seem quite different—everything will 
be as before. I shall not need to tell 
you again that I forgive you; you wil) 
feel for yourself that it is true. How 
could you think I could find it in my 
heart to drive you away, or even so 
much as reproach you? Oh, you don’t 
know a true man’s heart, Nora! 
There is something indescribably sweet 
and soothing to a man in having for- 
given his wife—honestly forgiven her 
from the bottom of his heart. She be- 
comes his property in a double sense. 
She is as though born again; she has 
become, so to speak, at once his wife 
and his child. That is what you shall 
henceforth be to me, my bewildered, 
helpless darling. Don’t be troubled 
about anything, Nora; only open your 
heart to me, and I will be both will 
and conscience to you.” 


There you have utter selfishness and 
meanness masquerading as nobility of 
soul. Cant is an attempt to make 
shining utterances act the part which 
should be played by noble actions. It 
is an attempt to pay one’s debts with 
base coin bearing the image and super- 
scription of virtue, but with a hollow 
ring that even an intelligent child 
could recognize. It is the introduction 
of forgery into public or private life; 
and we instinctively loathe its bad 
currency, just as even people who 
would themselves not hesitate to pass 
a bad two-shilling piece become full of 
righteous indignation if anyone else 
tries to pass a bad coin on to them. 
We may be forgers all in some degree, 
but how little respect even the worst 
of us has for his craft! 
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If there is one truth more than an- 
other which the present war has em- 
phasized it would seem to be the im- 
portance, from the military standpoint, 
of the faculty of imagination. The field 
of operations is so vast, the opposed 
forces—at all events in these opening 
stages of the conflict—are so evenly 
matched, that the side whose leaders 
are the most fertile in imagination, in 
“happy thoughts,” would alone seem to 
have an opportunity of scoring an 
early and decisive success. It is a 
curious thing, however, that while the 
military training appears to develop 
the imagination as regards tactics, so 
that a good Staff officer can usually 
make a shrewd guess at what the next 
move will be of the enemy in front of 
him, it is usually only in commanders 
of acknowledged genius that any of 
that higher imaginative quality is to 
be found which enables a broad view 
of the whole situation to be taken and 
a new and unexpected general plan to 
be evolved. It is here that the un- 
hampered brain of the novelist, whose 
imagination is his entire stock-in-trade, 
may sometimes prove useful, either to 
his own side or—without any evil in- 
tention on his part—to the enemy. 

It is a well-known fact that the ma- 
jority of fiction-writers have had some 
training in journalism, and this train- 
ing, combined with a naturally assim- 
ilative brain, enables them to absorb 
information quickly. Novelists who 
choose military or naval subjects, 
therefore, do not, as the unkind critic 
might suppose, invariably write non- 
sense; nor do they invariably make 
mistakes. Sometimes, on the principle 
that the outsider sees most of the 
game, they make the naval or military 
commanders of their creation evolve 
dangerously workmanlike plans of cam- 
paign. An example of what I mean 
has recently been given considerable 
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publicity in the newspapers. I refer, 
of course, to the story entitled “Dan- 
ger,” contributed in July of iast year 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to the 
Strand Magazine, only a month before 
the declaration of war. The Ger- 
mans have declared that this brilliant 
tour de force, which describes how one 
Captain John Sirius, in the navy of a 
foreign Power, turned defeat into vic- 
tory with the help of a few submarines 
by simply sending the British mercan- 
tile marine to the bottom, gave them 
the notion of the “submarine block- 
ade.” This may or may not be true— 
and in any case the “submarine block- 
ade,” now that it is with us, does not 
appear to amount to very much—but 
that the statement should ever have 
been made by our enemies is deeply 
significant. Perhaps— with fear and 
trembling let it be said! — it opens up 
a new and legitimate ground for the 
Censor’s activities. In regard to Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s story, it is only 
fair to the many admirers of this 
truly patriotic author to quote what he 
himself says about it, and thus to dis- 
pel any doubts as to whether on this 
occasion his brilliant imagination has 
really been of service to the Germans. 
“An attack by submarine upon our 
commerce,” writes Sir Arthur in a let- 
ter to the editor of the Strand, “has 
seemed to me to be a danger to which 
in the future we might be exposed, 
and I wrote a story last spring which 
was published in the Strand Magazine 
in July to point it out. In it I tried 
to indicate various methods of meeting 
it—submarine merchantmen, the Chan- 
nel Tunnel, and the encouragement of 
home supplies being the chief ones. 
My story was a forecast of the future, 
and I still think that if the war had 
been delayed for five years there would 
have been a real danger—for the sub- 
marine is constantly developing. As it 
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is I am of opinion that the German 
blockade will have no real effect upon 
the war. It is murderous and un- 
scrupulous, but futile.” This, of course, 
does not exactly refute the German 
statement that the plan was suggested 
te them by Sir Arthur’s story, though 
it sets our minds at rest by assuring 
us that, as things are, the plan is 
futile. No, the suggestion that these 
“forcasts of the future,” when they are 
too intelligent, may well prove danger- 
ous in war-time must be allowed to 
stand, in spite of Sir Arthur’s letter. 
Such a book as “The Riddle of the 
Sands,” by Mr. Erskine Childers, for 
instance, is said to be so extraordi- 
narily accurate as to be practically a 
military treatise arranged in such a 
form as to be easily readable by every- 
one. The book, as it happens, could not, 
I believe, have been of the slightest 
service to the enemy except to assure 
him that we were not so fast asleep 
as he supposed; but it shows that Mr. 
Childers has quite sufficient knowledge 
of his subject to write a story, if it 
occurred to him to do so, which might 
give a dangerously accurate forecast 
of British naval plans. In short, at a 
time when “bright ideas” are at such 
a terrific premium, it is not unreason- 
able to suggest that they ought not to 
be placed at the disposal of friends and 
enemies alike. Writers who choose to 
exercise their brains on military or 
naval problems during war-time should 
be wary of publishing the results for 
all who run to read. Perhaps the 
safest thing they can do is to leave 
the subject severely alone; for—unlike 
the German—it is quite opposed to the 
English professional military mind to 
pay the slightest attention to non-pro- 
fessional writers. That this should be 
so is perhaps to be regretted, though 
it is only natural for us to have the 
defects of our qualities. We may not 
be so susceptible to new ideas as are 
the Germans; but, on the other hand, 
The Academy. 
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We are perhaps less prone to waste 
time over ideas which have nothing in 
them. The fact remains, however, that 
if any commanders were to gain in- 
spiration from a_ British novelist’s 
stories it would be unlikely to be those 
of his own country. 
There can be no doubt that, as a 
nation, the British are inclined to un- 
derestimate the influence of fiction, and 
to be much too much inclined to dismiss 
“magazine stories” as being merely 
frivolous and designed to amuse. They 
may amuse; but their effect is none 
less widespread or dangerous. How 
much mischief has Mr. H. G. Wells 
achieved by his clever nonsense-talk 
about World-States, which provides a 
text for the cosmopolitan Socialists? 
On the economic as on the military 
side, novels are, as Milton would say, 
by no means dead things, but spring 
up at awkward moments armed men! 
It is only our attitude of disregarding 
the possibility of its effect on impres- 
sionable minds which has made the 
publication of the modern “gentleman- 
burglar” story possible. The police, 
however, will bear witness that the 
professional housebreaker or jewel 
thief is by no means averse from mak- 
ing use of the skilled brainwork of a 
clever novelist. Raffles has doubtless 
provided many an evildoer with good 
ideas, while the Parisian motor-bandits 
—when captured—most freely and gen- 
erously acknowledged their indebted- 
ness to Arséne Lupin. Moreover, by 
surrounding their burglar-heroes with 
a certain glamour and romance, these 
writers undoubtedly make crime at- 
tractive. They “popularize” it, in fact. 
No discussion of the “dangers of fic- 
tion” would be complete without at 
least a reference to the dangers of the 
unworthy flummery with which even 
our reputable daily papers are filling 
their columns—though perhaps on this 
branch of the subject it is safest to be 
reticent, for fear of the Censor! 
Lucius. 
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“Pepper,” who gives his name to 
“Holworthy Hall’s” latest book (The 
Century Co.), is an alert and clever 
Harvard undergraduate, full of pranks 
and practical jokes, and with a genius 
for coming out at the top in whatever 
he undertakes. There are _ twelve 
chapters in the book,—each a separate 
incident in the same rollicking and 
humorous career. They are true to 
certain aspects of Harvard life, the 
local coloring is good, and the slang is 
unmistakably up to date. The fun in 
them is wholesome and contagious, 
and it would be a serious soul indeed 
which could read them without mirth. 
They will appeal alike to under- 
graduates and graduates; but, as the 
writer admonishes the reader in his 
dedication, they are on no account to 
be taken seriously. 


In “A Handbook of American 
Pageantry” (Davol Publishing Com- 
pany, Taunton, Mass.), Mr. Ralph 
Davol presents a volume which is at 
once a record of what already has 
been done in this new and fascinating 
form of festival, and an inspiration to 
further achievements. He speaks mod- 
estly of his book as a “slight contribu- 
tion” to the current debate upon 
pageantry, but it is a good deal more 
than that. It is the fruit of sympa- 
thetic study and of direct personal ob- 
servation of pageants in all parts of 
the country. He describes modern 
pageantry as “the rehabilitation of an 
art which was born when the peacock 
began to crop out in the human fam- 
ily.” He reviews its history; defines 
its, philosophy; and treats it, by 
turns, as one of the fine arts, as an ed- 
ucational factor, as a nursery of patri- 
otism, as a moral agent, and from 
the sociologist’s standpoint; and then 


passes to a suggestive and practical 
consideration of its technique, sub- 
jects, accompaniments and accessories. 
The more than one hundred full page 
illustrations are from photographs of 
American pageants in half of the states 
in the Union, commemorative of great 
events in local and national history ; 
but, beguiling as these illustrations 
are, and sufficient in themselves to 
commend the book to consideration, 
they should not divert attention from 
the no less beguiling text. 


“Amarilly of Clothes-Line Alley,” the 
story of whose youthful career is told 
by Belle K. Maniates (Little, Brown 
& Co.), is a most cheery little person, 
who carries with a brave heart the 
responsibilities attendant on being the 
oldest of eight children in a poverty- 
stricken family. As a scrub-ladies’ as- 
sistant in a theatre, as a cleaner-up of 
studios, and in other useful but not 
exalted forms of toil, she contributes 
more than her share to the support of 
the family, but her most valuable con- 
tribution is her cheerful temper and 
her genius for making the best of 
things. She is too young for romance, 
—that element in the story is supplied 
by the Rector and Colette, and the 
Boarder and his Lily Rose—but for- 
tune is good to her, and the story 
leaves her on the way to a glorious 
career in a private school. The story 
is told sympathetically and with some 
dashes of humor. There are four il- 
lustrations by J. Henry. 


“The Young Rival Inventors,” by 
Gardner Hunting (Little, Brown & 
Co.), is a spirited story for boys, full 
of stirring but not impossible inci- 
dents, and appealing both to boys who 
love adventure for its own sake, and 
to those who are fond of tools and the 
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things that can be done with them. 
The trio of youths who hold the cen- 
tre of the stage, and the rivals with 
whom they have to compete are both 
very much alive; and boy-readers will 
not find the story a dull one. There 
are a half dozen illustrations by W. 
W. Clarke. 


It was thoughtful of Mr. E .V. Lucas 
to drop a hint in the first chapter of 
“Landmarks” that he had gone to the 
movies for his technique. In addition 
to preparing the reader for the some- 
what disconnected series of incidents 
which compose the novel, he adds to 
one’s possible pleasure in it the de- 
light of tracing its peculiarities of 
structure to their low-browed source. 
His own phrase for his method is “to 
put myself in the place of those gifted 
gentlemen who apply the severe selec- 
tive machinery of the cinema and 
with such decision discard all but the 
relevant and constructive”; but, con- 


sciously or unconsciously, he seems to 
have borrowed much more than a re- 
lentless principle of rejection from the 


newer art. If his novel may be taken 
as evidence, he is one of those rare 
judicious connoisseurs of the film who 
are able to ignore its sensationalism 
and its lack of intellectual content and 
revel in the fleeting, flickering quality 
of its passing moments and the mys- 
terious emphasis which its changing 
lights and shadows add to human emo- 
tion. One scene after another from the 
life of Rudd Sergison flashes on the 
screen. They are not strung con- 
sistently on a plot; there is little 
machinery for creating suspense; we 
have, just in a page or two, a lie at 
school, a lecture on astronomy, & 
chance evening at the wax-works with 
a lonely little servant-girl, a pipe of 
opium, a literary banquet, Montmartre, 
and finally marriage. Mr. Lucas’s 
touch is incredibly light, and he writes 
as if he were lying luxuriously in a 
warm bath of disillusionment; yet 
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with surprising frequency each Land- 
mark in Rudd’s life proves to be a 
recognition of a value that in its way 
is moral. He avoids satire, he avoids 
seriousness, he avoids frivolity, he is 
not obsessed with art for art’s sake; 
yet the book is certainly not without 
distinctive character. One is almost 
tempted to accuse it of having a moral, 
—even if none stronger than raising, 
half under its breath, the increasingly 
modern question: “Is it better to take 
life seriously or with a patronizing 
smile?” The Macmillan Company. 


Egyptian novels abound in both 
French and English literature, and 
Mr. Frederic Thurstan’s “The Ro- 
mances of Amosis Ra” provokes com- 
parison with Ingram and Gautier, and 
with Croly’s verse, but his Moses lit- 
tle resembles either the real leader of 
his people or the creatures produced 
by former writers. Mr. Thurstan does 
not strip him of his thaumaturgical 
powers, but attributes his miracles to 
the Egyptian possession of knowledge 
now extinct. His own powers were con- 
centrated in a small rod which is de- 
scribed with great particularity, but is 
left buried beneath a _ landslide, 
whether to reappear or not during 
a third “Romance” is a mystery. 
The scenery and machinery of the 
story, the subterranean canals, hid- 
den palaces, wonderful cookery, gems, 
serpents, good clothes, and court cere- 
monials are unrivalled in their way. 
Mr. Thurstan thoughtfully makes life 
comfortable for Egyptian royalty, and 
its actual or grafted scions, by trans- 
ferring the pigmies from South Africa 
to the Nile valley where they build 
the Pyramids and execute a few 
other trifling works, while the Egyp 
tians themselves live in comparative 
ease; but one can pardon many seri- 
ous faults in a book or a drama di- 
recting attention to the much neg- 
lected Old Testament. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 





